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Bigger CAKES 
for longer COILS 


Another 2,000 kw diesel-generator set has been added 
to the power plant of the Raritan Copper Works to 
provide more current for its electrolytic copper refinery. 


Casting wheel at the Raritan Copper Works houses 
12 water-cooled molds made of copper, used for 
casting copper cakes up to 3,000 pounds. 


COPPER CAKES HAVE PUT ON WEIGHT 


at the Raritan Copper Works of International Smelting 
and Refining Company, a subsidiary of Anaconda. 
Heretofore, the maximum weight was 840 pounds. 

But now, with the recent completion of a new casting 
plant, parallel-sided copper cakes ranging in weight 
from 1,800 to 3,000 pounds are regularly produced 
on the casting wheel illustrated above. 


This means that The American Brass Company, 

an Anaconda fabricating subsidiary, is able to supply 
its customers with larger and heavier copper 

plates; also with longer unjointed coils of 

strip copper in very thin gages. These 

longer coils, in demand by industry, enable 

users to operate their machines more 

economically — with fewer interruptions. 


This new casting plant, the largest of its 

kind, is another example of Anaconda’s continuing 
program to meet industry’s evermore exacting 
requirements for copper and copper alloy products. 
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COLOR TV 


is lransmitted Over. 


Telephone Networks 





You've probably been hearing a lot 
about color television in recent weeks. 
A number of test programs are now 
being broadcast with excellent results. 

The Bell System’s part in color 
television, as in radio and black-and- 
white TV, is to carry the programs 
from city to city. 

What we do is to provide the 
electronic channels that make this 
possible. 





Important national events, as well 
as entertainment, can thus be seen 
and heard simultaneously by millions 
of people throughout the country. | 


Transmitting pictures in color is 
more complex than ‘in black and 


white and requires additional equip- . 


ment. But the basic principles are 
the same. 


Our ability to serve you in this 
field, as in radio, comes out of our 


or LEE. AR Vi 
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research and experience in telephony. 
Many years ago we started designing 
and building our Long Distance tele- 
phone networks so that they could be 
used for television as well. 


The job of providing Bell System 
facilities with the special equipment 
required for color T'V has been under 
way for many months, to meet the 
needs of the broadcasters and the 
public. 





A Full-Size, Fully Automatic Accounting Machine 
... at a New Low Cost 


Now, at a price lower than ever be- 
fore, you can enjoy the advantages 
of the famed Burroughs Sensimatic. 
The new thrifty “50” Sensimatic 
is a full-size, fully automatic account- 
ing machine priced within the reach 
of any business. 


With the Sensimatic “‘50” you save 
substantially on the original price 
. . . again on the cost of ledger and 
statement forms . .. and again 
through the fast, accurate opera- 
tion of the machine. And it’s so easy 
to operate that even a beginner can 
quickly become expert. 


See this all-new thrifty “50” today. 
Just call your Burroughs branch 
office, or write direct to Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 





WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 
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-——READERS SAY- 














Oil Boil 

After reading . . . “A Look at the 
Oils” . . . I am quite provoked that 
[you], . . . after the experience of the 


past seven years, should state “refining 
is not in itself a very profitable opera- 
tion.” . . . Refining . . . is much the 
same as any other manufacturing busi- 
ness . . . the profitability of the . . . 
operation is very much under the con- 
trol of the manufacturer . . . a good 
refiner, clever in apportioning the capi- 
tal available to him in the form of de- 
preciation reserves and from _ other 
possible sources can carry through to 
net anywhere from ten cents to one 
dollar and a half a barrel of crude put 


through his refinery. . . . I would also 
like . . . to emphasize . . . that the ex- 
pressions “large integrated majors,” 


“crude producers,” “crude surplus pro- 
ducers,” and “crude deficit refiners” 


“are now outmoded and _ insignificant. 


. . . Actually there are very few oil 

companies who do nothing except hunt 
for and produce crude. . 

—Davip SCHAFFER, 

Springfield, Mass. 


As Forses has pointed out, there is 
comparatively little money to be made 
in processing, and the income sheets 
prove it. A crude deficit company like 
Atlantic Refining or Sun or Tidewater 
or Union or Sinclair will only rarely 
bring more than $1 per barrel of petro- 
leum product sales down to profits be- 
fore taxes. Even so ideally a situated 
marketer as Standard of Indiana re- 
quires a big demand year to raise its 
margin over $1. A much smaller com- 
pany like Continental, however, which 
mines 110 barrels for every 100 it pro- 
duces, carries down to pretax profit 
between $1.12 and $1.92 per barrel of 
product sold. Crudely put, the profits 
difference is in the crude. 

Nor can the- editors admit that in 
breaking the oils down into “large in- 
tegrated majors” et al, it is conjuring 
with the “insignificant.” While bearing 
in mind the differences between com- 
panies even within the larger cate- 
gories, they have to focus on the like- 
nesses to come up with any kind of 
meaningful analysis.—Ep. 


Oil Holdings 


On page 20 of the June 15 issue you 
state Mission Development has 59.4% 
Skelly Oil. All that Mission Develop- 
ment’s statement ever showed was that 
it was a holding company share for 
share of Tidewater Associated Oil. I 
held some until recently, and once 
wrote them to dissolve and distribute 
the Tidewater, but they refused to 
break up a “controlling” block of Tide- 
water shares. Am I right about the 
Skelly Oil? I get quite a liberal edu- 
cation about stocks from Fores. 

. —Louts FunkKE, 

East Orange, N. J. 


Forses erred. Mission Corp., not 
Mission Development, holds 59.4% of 
Skelly Oil.—Ep. 


Color Collar 


In the June 1 issue of Forses there 
is a statement regarding RCA and color 
television that is . . . contrary to the 
facts. . . . The statement . . . reads 
“RCA’s patents on . . . color circuits 
will soon expire, and it is naturally 
eager to get going on color while other 
setmakers want to hold off a while.” 


More than somewhat red of face, 
Forses television editor admits to hav- 
ing temporarily blacked out while mak- 
ing the above statement. Actually many 
of Radio Corp.’s color patents have five, 
ten or more years to run, though some 
of its black and white patents are 
much closer to expiration.—Ep. 


Floral Tribute 


... Your Dad’s last request of send- 
ing the money that [ordinarily would 
have been] spent for flowers for his 
funeral to the Knickerbocker Country 
Club [actually, Englewood Hospital— 
Ep.] does not exactly fit in with the 
program and policies of the florists’ 
business. As a rule we publish in our 
trade papers the names of organizations 
or individuals making requests such as 
this one. —Francis M. BAUDER, 

Florist, 
Reading, Pa. 


Chemical Kudos 


... 1am very glad that you talked 
me into subscribing [to Forsers] be- 
cause one issue alone—the May 15th 
issue on . . . chemicals—is, by itself, 
worth a great deal more to me than 
the subscription price for the whole 
year. My congratulations . . . on a very 
excellent presentation. 

—FrankK C. Brown, 
Management Counsel, 
New York, N.Y. 


Chemical Confusion 


In the May 15 issue of your maga- 
zine . . . I noticed that you have errone- 
ously reported the sale of our company 
to Diamond Alkali. . . . This error... 
has occurred by your inadvertently not 
using the entire name of the company 
that was [actually] purchased by Dia- 
mond Alkali . . . which I believe is 
Belle Alkali Company. . . . In so far 
as we know, we are the only company 
in this country with this particular 
name as used by you... . 

—B. S. BELLEMERE, President, 
Belle Chemical Company, 
Reading, Pa. 


Ringing up “no sale” for one of its 
name-dropping editors, ForseEs is happy 
to acknowledge that it was indeed the 
Belle Alkali Company that was pur- 
chased by Diamond Alkali and not 
President Bellemere’s Belle Chemical 
Company.—Eb. 











TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





Churchill and Eisenhower meeting will 
be historic. 


Fate of the free world hangs in the 
balance. 


Prediction: Meeting will achieve unity. 


France should join, if only for self- 
preservation. 


Failure to do so would be surrender to 
Russia. 


There can be no unity between nations 
unless there is unity within nations. 


Businesswise, first half of 1954 is slightly 
below an excellent 1953 first half. 


Should do equally well in second half. 
Good summer market is looked for. 


Vigorous selling and merchandising is 
getting good results. 


“Bargain” sales continue to attract cus- 
tomers in large numbers. 


People have money and will spend if 
they get good values at reasonable 
prices. 


Keen competition is healthy. 


Research reaps rewards. 


See new Forbes Research department, 
page 27. 


Robert R. Young’s victory in New York 
Central fight is significant for all man- 
agements. 


One lesson: Management must give 
more attention to stockholder relations. 


Another: Directors should own and 
control more stock in the companies 
they direct. 


Regardless of outcome, Army-McCarthy 
hearings will benefit nation. 


Thanks to television, public interest in 
government is growing. 


This is a healthy sign. 

Now that the show is over, let’s back 
the President in getting his legislation 
program enacted. 


Battle for world peace will be a long 
one, but we will win if we act rationally. 


“We have nothing to fear except fear 
itself." 
—G.W. 





THE ECONOMY 





For the first time in months a manu- 
facturer had to close his shop because 


of a shortage of supply. It happened in 


Philadelphia. The Surpass Leather Co., ' 


a tannery for the shoemaking industry, 
was unable to meet its break-even ca- 
pacity of 1,600 dozen skins a day. 
When he began handing pink slips to 
his 500 employees, President Harold 
Connett told them that a deficiency of 
imported goat and kangaroo skins was 
to blame. For Connett, who for years 
has supplied the kid and suede shoe 


market, goat and kangaroo hides are 


his bread and butter. These days, dol- 
lar-minded goat herders and kangaroo 


trappers in Brazil, Argentina, India and 


the Far East are tanning more of their 
skins themselves. As a result, imports 
have dropped from pre-War II’s annual 
50,000,000 skins to something like 
30,000,000 this year. 

Looking Up. In contrast, Washington 
economists were confronted with more 
pleasant aspects of the economy. These 
were gratifyingly numerous. Apart from 
goat and kangaroo skins, U.S. exports 
and imports were picking up briskly. 
The Census Bureau reported that April 
exports hit $1,421 million—$300 million 
ahead of March. In the same period, 
imports rose 15%, to $957 million. Totai 
imports for the year’s first four months 
were still slightly below a year ago, 
said the bureau, but exports were 
slightly higher. This excluded military 
gift shipments, which so far this year 
have slipped sharply downward. 

At home, the economy reflected the 
export-import pickup. Except for the 
industrial Midwest and textile plants in 
the South, business showed signs of a 
pickup. Even the lagging regions 
showed scattered signs of health. De- 
troit, for example, listed employment 
still down 17.7% from a year ago, and 
department store sales slipping 7%. But 
Buick and Chevrolet activity put near- 
by Flint, Mich., over last year’s total 
of employed. Federal activity in Wash- 
ington, D. C. held employment to a 
5.8% drop, while new chemical activity 
in Baltimore kept jobs at within 1.1% 
of the 1953 level. In deeper-South in- 
dustrial areas, like Atlanta and Rich- 
mond, employment and retail trade 
were both holding up. In _prairie- 
western Minneapolis and Omaha de- 
partment store sales registered a rise, 
while the aircraft industry kept Kansas 
City employment nearly full. 

Meanwhile, the East appeared un- 
bothered. There was serious unemploy- 
ment in steel-conscious Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia, but the Iron Age, indus- 
try trade paper, noted that grey metal 


production was on the upswing. New 
England textile mills were still in the 
doldrums, but the metal fabricating in- 
dustry in New England was showing 
an upturn in activity. In the Far West, 
despite spotted retail sales attributable 
to the Coast’s less-than-good farming 
season, cities like Seattle and Los 
Angeles reported employment at last 
year's level or better. 

All in all, the Labor Department 
made clear, the serious ills in the na- 
tion’s economy were pretty well lim- 
ited to selected industries, and the after 
effects were lingering on in smaller in- 
dustrial centers more than in big ones. 
For instance, Providence, R. I., re- 
ported the worst unemployment situa- 
tion in the nation. There the industries 
still looking for pronounced recovery 
were the usual weak ones of recent 
months: textiles, coal, garment-making, 
machinery, automotive, steel and U. S. 
Army Ordnance. 

Thrust & Parry. As has been recent 
custom, much of the battle against de- 
flation was being waged with words. 
To turn the nation’s attention to the 
economy's brighter look, President 
Eisenhower and his aides took a look 
at things and found considerable prog- 
ress. While Ike fought on Capitol Hill 
for down-the-line acceptance of his 
legislative program—its most important 
aspects being economic, é.g., tax ease- 
ments, flexible farm price supports, 
broader social security—Commerce Sec- 
retary Sinclair Weeks used strong 
words to combat recessionist talk. 

Said Weeks to Detroit’s Economic 
Club: “New Dealers, labor agitators, 
liberals and radicals” are trying to 
scare the U.S. into a depression but 
they are not succeeding. In fact, he 
pointed out, “Their sad songs have re- 
cently been changed.” Weeks rapped 
the Cassandras for spreading the kind 
of loose talk that chips away at busi- 
ness confidence. “Confidence and hard 
selling,” said he, “are the ingredients 
necessary for a complete resumption of 
our forward move in business.” 

While Weeks held forth in Detroit, 
it fell upon another Eisenhower aide, 
Economic Advisor Arthur Burns, to 
answer some allegations from less op- 
timistic Professor Sumner Slichter of 
Harvard. Although Slichter’s pessimism 
about the economy’s strength is wan- 
ing, he had nevertheless thrown a few 
barbs at Administration optimism a 
month ago. Said he: “Evidence that the 
recession is flattening out is now so 
abundant that this conclusion must be 
accepted as established. The bottom 
may be behind us . . . [But] the execu- 
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provides “HOME -TOWN” care 


wherever they may be 


Spine though yours may be a one-plant 
or one-office business, your employ- 
ees aren’t always in one community. 


They travel on business, on vacation 
and on weekends. 


And wherever they go, there’s always 
the danger that an accident or illness 
may strike—perhaps when they’re miles 
from home and business. 
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Travelers 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


> “>> > 


So isn’t it wise to have your employee 
benefit plan set up and administered by 
an insurance company that can give your 
employees “home-town” care wherever 
misfortune may overtake them? 


The Travelers is just such a company. 


When your employees are insured by 
The Travelers, they’re never far from help. 
The Travelers has 239 claim offices lo- 


NAME 


Please send additional information about 
Travelers Employee Benefit plans appli- 
cable to my size of business. 








cated across the country and in Canada. 
Through these offices Hospitalization, 
Surgical, Sickness, Accident and Life in- 
surance claims are handled locally and 
paid promptly by drafts on local banks. 


If you'd like to know how employee 
benefit plans can help you in your busi- 
ness, just fill in the attached coupon, pin 
it to your letterhead, and mail. 
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YOU WILL BE WELL SERVED BY f he 
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ASSURE a big 
tum-out with 


THE 
MOST POPULAR 
CONVENTION CHOICE 
OF ALL... 
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More and more big conventions 


are “Going Furness.” For its 
famous luxury liners offer 
advantages that no other choice 
can match. Here are a few! 


1. Ideal for any size group. 

2. Members are always available. 

3. Costs are low. No “extras” for 
meals, cabins, activities, etc. 

4. Meeting rooms of all sizes. 

5. Sea-air and cruise activities assure 
rest and enjoyment. 

6. Bermuda, Nassau and famous 
Caribbean Ports are places everyone 
wants to see! 


PLENTY OF OTHER ADVANTAGES, 
TOO! DETAILS? GLADLY! 


For full information regarding 
rates, accommodations, sailings, 
destinations, and all facilities of 


THE QUEEN OF BERMUDA 
, THE OCEAN MONARCH 


apply to the Convention Dept. 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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tive branch of the government has 
shown a surprising lack of initiative in 
fighting the recession. I suspect it is all 
attributable to the influence of the 
Treasury, which seems more interested 
in keeping the cash budget in balance 
than limiting the drop in production 
and employment. The level of unem- 
ployment which the Administration re- 
gards as justifying action seems to be 
considerably higher than the people of 
the country will find tolerable.” 

Slichter did not mention that the na- 
tion had found it tolerable at least once 
before. The highest unemployment fig- 
ure reached under Eisenhower, 5.8% 
in February and March, was precisely 
the figure reached midway through the 
1949 recession, when President Tru- 
man declared in his midyear economic 
report: “The kind of government action 
that would be called for in serious 
economic emergencies would not be 
appropriate now.” 

Speaking specifically in defense 
against the Slichter thrusts, Presidential 
economic adviser Dr. Arthur Burns 
parried skillfully at his first press con- 
ference since taking office. By loosen- 
ing credit and chopping taxes, said he, 
the Eisenhower Administration had al- 
ready done a great deal to fight threats 
The Federal Reserve 
Board's credit-easing policy, imple- 
mented first in May, 1953, “was the 
promptest response to an economic de- 
cline ever taken by a central bank in 
any country.” 

Then Burns ticked off the results: 
while employment was still off slightly, 
the average work-week had increased 
by three-tenths of an hour; durable 
goods buying is increasing and is “be- 
having in a most encouraging manner”; 
meanwhile “the rate of decline in in- 
ventories has diminished and this will 
tend to increase production.” With 
typical caution, Dr. Burns gave his 
diagnosis: “There is,” said he, “definite 
room for hope that cessation of the 
economic decline will very soon be fol- 
lowed by a recovery in output and 
employment.” 

Second Team. Sub-cabinet members 
of the Eisenhower Administration were 
busy before the microphones, too. In 
Atlantic City, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Chairman Edward F. Howrey 
spoke out for a “rule of reason” policy 
in adjudicating anti-trust violations. 
Answering the catcalls of softness-to- 
ward-big-business, thought in some 
quarters to be a hindrance to the na- 
tion’s overall pickup from the economic 
doldrums, Howrey insisted that “a 
sensible and consistent anti-trust policy 
depends upon the appraisal of relevant 
economic and marketing factors.” 

He described two possible ap- 
proaches to trust-busting: (1) his “rule 
of reason,” which left the door open 
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to take account of special conditions 
in particular industries; (2) the “per 
se” doctrine, which calls certain basic 
situations—price-fixing agreements, boy- 
cotts, market allocations, etc.—illegal as 
such, thus presuming injury to com- 
petition. “In the absence of such in- 
formation [i.e., special data on the sit- 
uation under scrutiny to determine 
whether or not competition is being 
compromised ],” said Howry, “commis- 
sions and judges are likely to continue 
and perhaps to extend the use of the 
per se approach in reaching decisions 

. . Yet it must be obvious that com- 
petition can be judged only after the 
market facts have been weighed.” 

In Chicago, Under Secretary of the 
Army John Slezak told a bankers’ con- 
vention that the chief defense of the 
U.S. lay in its ability to convert eco- 
nomic resources to military strength. 
The policy is saving money and elimi- 
nating weaknesses which existed in the 
previous defense plan based on a 
“static” mobilization-day concept. M:t- 
terial became obsolete under that meth - 
od, Slezak said, and storage was overly 
expensive. The reason Army Ordnance 
had recently contributed to the econ- 
omy’s activity in industrial production, 
he explained, was simply that U.S. 
depots currently house about $15 bil- 
lion in materials. Fully one-fourth of 
the national product, said he, is 
currently in the hands of the govern- 
ment. 

Slezak also reported that the Army 
is now, for the first time, attempting a 
financial accounting of its enormous 
inventory. With some advance knowl- 
edge of what it will find, Assistant 
Treasury Secretary Andrew Overby 
spoke up at the same convention to 
remind the nation that government has 
already reduced spending enough to 
permit a 1954 tax reduction of $7.4 
billion—$3 billion of it in individual 
income taxes. 

Under the Axe. The hope for further 
tax cutting—totaling some $1.4 billion 
for fiscal 1955—gained impetus as the 
President’s big revenue-overhaul bill 
meandered through the labyrinths of 
Congress. Late last month, House and 
Senate committees prepared to sit 


down together for the last joint assault | 


to put it in final form. By that time, 
much of the bill had been okayed in 
one form or another by both legisla- 
tures, and observers felt safe in report- 
ing that these specific measures would 
get through: 

® Continuance of the corporate tax 
rate at 52%, forestalling the drop re- 
quired by current law to 47% and thus 
preserving about $1.2 billion in rev- 
enues. 

® Pay-as-you-go for corporations, al- 
lowing those with incomes in excess of 
$50,000 (or possibly $100,000) to pay 
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You Can’t Stop the Man with an idea... 


HIS National Gypsum scientist is 

working in one of America’s most 
modern research laboratories. But he’s 
carrying on a tradition that began in a 
kitchen sink. That was in 1926, when 
three men had an idea for making a 
gypsum wallboard that would be much 
lighter and stronger than anything on 
the market. 

Since then, National Gypsum’s story 
has been a story of ideas...and the company’s suc- 
cess is the success that comes from reliance on 
creative imagination. It’s a formula that has been 
proved secure against price wars...world wars... 
depressions and recessions. 

What’s the idea that’s keeping this scientist 


Gold Bond 


fastest growing name 


in the building industry 


July 1, 1954 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY => 


in National Gypsum’s new research lab- 
oratory long after closing time? 

It’s the Gold Bond idea... products 
equal to or better than the best, at no 
higher price! Right now, you can lath 
and plaster...insulate...sheathe... 
sound-condition...paint...side and roof . 
...with the famous Gold Bond Line of 
over 200 products. And we’re continu- 
ing to expand by developing more prod- 

ucts and entering new fields. 

In its 28 years, the Gold Bond Line has grown 
from one product to its present scope. ..and National 
Gypsum’s sales have mounted yearly, totaling today 
over $116,000, 000. 

You can’t stop the man with an idea. 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 


P.S. Would you like to have a copy of our 1953 Stockholders 
Report, recently published? Write Melvin H. Baker, Chairman 
of the Board, National Gypsum Company, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 

















GROWTH... 


the Keystone of Progress 


i Company’s service area—principally in the 
Puget Sound region of western Washington—is one 
of the fastest growing and most promising economic 
sections of the United States. The population growth 
in the area has been impressive. During the ten 
years ended 1950, the population of the eight prin- 
cipal counties served—excluding the cities of Seattle 
and Tacoma—increased 61.2%—as compared with 
increases of 37% for the State of Washington as a 
whole —- 33.9% for the Pacific Northwest — and 
14.5% for the entire United States. 


The territory served by Puget is compact and 
choice. It has many advantages which make its 
future rich with promise, among which is the valu- 
able combination of salt water transportation and 
abundant fresh water. Its economy is dynamic and 
diversified. 


The basic economic activities in the territory 
served are: lumbering, diversified farming, fruit 
growing, dairying, manufacturing, commercial fish- 
ing, shipping, and those connected with all branches 
of national defense. Major industries include the 
building of airplanes, ships, freight cars, trucks and 
logging equipment, the manufacture of pulp, paper, 
and other wood products, chemicals, light metals, 
steel and iron products, cement, and the processing 
of food products. The construction of an oil pipeline 
from Canada and the building of two large oil re- 
fineries now in progress, and the introduction of 
natural gas, will further stimulate and diversify 
industrial activity. 


PUGET SOUND POWER 


AND LIGHT COMPANY 
FRANK McLAUGHLIN, President 
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up to half their taxes on a year’s profits 
in the same year. 

© Faster write-offs, saving corpora- 

tions a gross $375 million during 1955, 
and permitting businessmen (including 
farmers) to depreciate two-thirds of 
the cost of new equipment during the 
first half of its life expectancy (current 
law: one-half write-off). 

® Loss carrybacks will be allowable 
two years into the past; up to now, 
losses have been permitted to be car- 
ried back just a year. 

® Surplus accumulations will be eas- 
ier to pile up; the burden of proof on 
whether a “surplus” is proper or im- 
proper (with a penalty tax riding in 
the balance) will be on government 
rather than on the company. 

© Research will be made deductible 
for all concerns in the current year. 

® Accounting will be simplified to 
the point where taxpayers previously 
requiring two books—one for business, 
one for taxes—will be able to match 
up entries in a single record. 

Individuals will benefit in a num- 
ber of ways: medical deductions will 
be liberalized, filing date will be 
pushed up a month (to April 15), re- 
tired persons will get tax relief on their 
incomes, the dependent children earn- 
ings limitation (now $600) will be 
lifted, working mothers will get deduc- 
tions for the cost of baby sitters. 

Power Plans. With the tax axe being 
honed on Capitol Hill, Eisenhower was 
able to turn to another controversial 
campaign—public vs. private power. 
His initial volley was heard round the 
Tennessee Valley. Ike told the Atomic 
Energy Commission, looking for a 
power supplier, to turn down a Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority bid and ac- 
cept another from two private firms, 
Middle South Utilities, Inc., and 
Southern Co. Tennessee’s Democratic 
Senator Hartley Gore wasted no time 
in snorting that “the whole genesis of 
this deal” is to prevent TVA from ex- 
panding to meet its future needs. The 
fray was equally alive in New York 
State where Republican Power Au- 
thority boss Robert Moses was on the 
other side of the argument. 

With plenty of battles upcoming 
over future power sites’ development, 
and no obvious victory visible for 
either side, one fact about electric 
power was abundantly clear. In re- 
sponse to the U.S. economy’s quicken- 
ing pulse, more of it was being used. 
The Federal Reserve Board reported 
industrial production remained un- 
changed in May from April's level— 
and a decline in that period is usual. 
As a firm gauge that this activity pre- 
vailed into June, Edison Electric In- 
stitute announced in mid-month the 
highest week’s kilowattage since early 

February. 
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BETWEEN Horseheads and Painted 
Post, and a stone’s throw from Big 
Flats, New York, the Corning Glass 
Works cuts a swath of 2,000,000 
square feet into the foothills of the 
picturesque Allegheny Mountains. 
Here in 1879 an old “gaffer,” i.e., 
glass blower, huffed and puffed into 
a thin metallic tube and shaped a 
glass bulb into a thing called “an 
incandescent lamp.” The customer 
who ordered this product was a man 
by the name of Thomas A. Edison. 

Ever since, Corning Glass Works 
has been blowing hot on the indus- 
trial scene. It manufactures over 
37,000 products and in its closely 
guarded files are 50,000 formulas for 
manufacturing anything in glass 
from a Steuben candlestick to a 
200-inch disc for the Palomar Moun- 
tain Telescope. 

It might seem that a company 
with such a diversification of output 
would simply sit on its corporate 
haunches and fill orders. But rest- 
less Corning is new product bent. 
To this end, it employs 250 research 
chemists and physicists and spends 
3.5% of its sales, among the highest 
ratios in industry, on research. 

Last month, Corning was knee- 
deep in an experiment to find out 
whether years of concentrating on 
its employee relations will pay off 
where it really counts—in increased 
business. The company has enlisted 
its 18,000 workers in a search for 
new industrial and/or consumer 
products. From President William C. 
Decker went this note to each of the 
employees: “. . . In order to continue 
to grow and create more employ- 
ment, we are always seeking to 
make and sell additional new items. 
With this in mind, I hope you will 
take part in the Corning Glass 
Works New Products campaign. The 
CGW people know more about mak- 
ing glass than anyone else in the 
world, and this new products c1m- 
paign can produce some fine ideas.” 

Corning’s search for new products 
by picking the brains of its rank- 
and-filers is not a kid brother to the 
traditional suggestion system. Corn- 
ing has a Suggestion System and 
through it employees come up with 
ways to improve production on 
existing operations. In its “new 
product” appeal, CGW is asking its 
workers to participate actively in 
a function which has always been 


——LABOR RELATIONS 


Worker Co-operation Pays Off 


pretty much of a managerial pre- 





rogative—to think 
up new things to 
sell. 

The Corning ex- 
periment will be 
watched closely 
in management 
circles. If next 
year Corning tops 
its $150,000,000 sales in 1953 on 
the strength of new products sug- 
gested by its hourly-paid people, a 
bright new vista will have been 
opened up in the field of labor re- 
lations. 

But Corning management doesn’t 
look upon its excursion as being 
either novel or experimental. To 
President Decker it’s simply an ex- 
tension of Corning’s normal relations 
with employees. For over ten years 
now, Corning employees have been 
on the receiving end of detailed in- 
formation about the business, al- 
most as though they were members 
of a Board of Directors. Once a 
month, the company’s 1400 super- 
visors meet with members of staff 
and line management to discuss any- 
thing and everything about the com- 
pany and its fortunes. New plans, 
personnel changes, business outlook, 
competitive pressures are discussed 
frankly and openly. 

After each session, the supervisor 
is more likely than not to call his 
brood together, right on the factory 
floor if operations permit, and give 
his men in jeans a rundown of what 
went on upstairs. And if an em- 
ployee asks a question the super- 
visor cannot answer, the foreman is 
apt to trurdle right into the Presi- 
dent’s office, and get an answer. 

On public relations, the company 
is equally solicitous of employees. 
Stories seldom go out to the press 
without a “day before” announce- 
ment to employees via the bulletin 
board or through supervisors. No 
worker at Corning has ever been 
known to complain that his neighbor 
“read it in the paper” before he 
knew about it through channels. 

Union officers are by no means 
excluded from the communications 
network of the company. Every 
thirty days union officers and the 
Vice-President of Industrial Rela- 
tions sit down for a meeting, which 
sounds like an executive planning 





Lawrence Stessin 


board in action: short on gripes; . 


long on “how's business, and how 
can it be increased?” 
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You can be an 
investor for only 


$4.0 a month 


(or even every 3 months ) 


How? 

Simply by joining the Merrill Lynch 
“pay-as-you-go” plan for buying stocks 
—the kind of a plan thousands of 
people have been waiting for. 

Why? 

Because it’s good to be part owner 
of some leading American business . . . 


Because American business has grown 
mightily—and it’s going to go on grow- 
ing in the years ahead. 

Because last year nine out of ten 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange 
paid dividends, and those dividends 
averaged 6.3% of the selling price at 
the end of the year. 

There’s no down payment if you join 
this plan... 

You have your choice of 1200 stocks 
on the New York Stock Exchange... 

The commission cost can be as low 
as 1.3% —never higher than 6%. 

And that’s your only cost, aside from 
the regular small charge which is made 
for buying stocks in less than 100 share 
lots—that is, 121/4,¢ for shares under 
$40, 25¢ for those costing $40 or more. 

There are no management fees, no 
penalty payments, no interest or service 
charges of any kind. 

If you'd like full details on the brand 
new “pay-as-you-go” plan and how to 
join it, just mail us the coupon below. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me your 
pamphlet and a membership blank for the 
Monthly Investment Plan, ao “9” with your 
special report on 20 stocks for long-term in- 
vestment. 


NaMeE 
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MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 
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OUTLOOK—IMMEDIATE AND LONG-RANGE 


Stock market prices continue to reflect the overall con- 
fidence of astute investors. One day’s sharp drop touched 
off no panic. Security prices continue to hold firm or to 
edge upward. Why? 

The business outlook for the next few months is better. 
Washington agencies’ statistics show that new construction 
this year will reach record highs, providing one of the most 
solid bases possible for a prosperous economy. Industrial 
production shows a turn upward, the first since last July. 
Retail sales are holding almost at 1953 levels. While unem- 
ployment will doubtless show a rise for the summer months, 
this will include many thousands of graduates and students 
who start jobseeking for the first time or on merely a sum- 
mertime basis. 

Taking a long-range view, there are some amazing statis- 
tics to ponder. Our population is increasing at more than 
300,000 a month, which adds up to more new and bigger 
families with all their needs and wants. More people are 
earning more money and we now have a national income 
five times that of 1940. New families, as well as the old, 
are moving to the suburbs, stimulating new home construc- 
tion. It is estimated that almost $11 billion will be spent 
this year for new homes alone. 

With 70% more children over five years old than fourteen 
years ago, school construction needs are almost doubled. 
Increased incomes and growth of suburbs has meant more 
cars and the vast need for billions in new and better 
highways. 

There will be economic problems in the immediate 
future. A refusal to become involved militarily in Indo- 
China will mean continued reduction in military spending 
by the federal government. Some companies will continue, 
of course, to overexpand and overspend. Weekly bankrwptcy 
statistics will not disappear, but it will take much to shake 
long and deeply the economic health of this country. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN °29 AND ’54 


With the stock market averages at record highs, many 
are asking if another 1929 bust is around the corner. With- 
out minimizing the inevitability of occasional market set- 
backs of various lengths and intensities, no 1929 panic is 
remotely probable today. 

In 1929 the bootblacks and the big shots were speculat- 
ing madly and on margin. Today only 10% are traders 
looking for profits on price gyrations within a 30-day period. 
The other individual investors have paid from 75% to 100% 
of the value of their securities with their own money. One- 
third of the stocks are owned by banks, insurance compa- 
nies, investment trusts and pension funds. These institu- 
tional investors with an enormous’ and steady increase of 
capital every month seek sound securities with little inten- 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 





tion of turning over their portfolios for momentary gains. 
The speculative stocks have not enjoyed any rise compa- 
rable to the blue chips. Today when the market goes down 
thousands of small marginal investors are not wiped out 
or paniced, because they don’t exist. 

High earnings, a more favorable tax climate have resulted 
in greater dividends and a greater return. Stock owners are 
now primarily investors seeking to benefit from high yields 
and have invested with equal attention to reasonable pros- 
pects of appreciation. Not the short-term, but the long-term 
view has guided their selections. 

What the technicians term “corrective action” is more 
likely as the market climbs higher, but since there has been 
no wild unbridled upsurge during this era of inflation, no 
wild unreasoning price decline is likely. A comparison of 
every factor of 1954 with the conditions of 1929 provides 
assurance of good health and good sense in Wall Street. 














YOUNG’S VICTORY—ITS IMPLICATIONS 


Robert R. Young’s victorious fight to oust the New York 
Central’s management was in itself a fascinating battle of 
great financial interest. But its outcome should have mean- 
ing to managements far beyond the interest to New York 
Central’s shareholders. 

In the last few months there have been other important, 
if less well-publicized, victories by shareholder groups cver 
incumbent corporation managements. Other battles have 
already been announced and, according to rumor, more 
loom. 

Astute corporation executives should be learning quickly 
something that Forses has preached for some time—that 
top executives and particularly boards of directors should 
have sufficient confidence in the enterprises they direct to 
own reasonable amounts of their corporation’s stock. In the 
writer's judgment, it cannot be denied that occasionally 
shareholders’ interests and managements’ interests do differ. 
Top executives with good salaries, bonuses, pensions, ex- 
pense accounts and other prerequisites do not necessarily 
have the same vital concern in the payment of dividends 
as shareholders whose only concern is whether or not they, 
as owners, are making anything on their investments. 

After the Young-New York Central outcome, directors 
and executives of widely-owned companies can no longer 
smugly presume their proxies will come pouring back if 
stockholders are not being conscientiously and generously 
considered the year around. Enterprising shareholders, some 
able and others simply sharp, will be looking for opportun- 
ities to seek control in any situation where there has been 
muddling or where there exists some disgruntled stock- 
holder sentiment. 

Wise business heads should promptly: 

1. Acquire, if they do not already have, stock interest 
in their own concerns to reflect their own confidence and, 
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more importantly in their eyes, protect their own job 
security. 

2. Examine their directors to be sure the boards do not 
consist of “rubber stamps,” friends being flattered, or “fine 
names” who contribute actually little. 

3. Take pains to develop closer stockholder relations that 
include more than just a slicked-up annual report. 


THE HEARINGS 


Those people who began watching the McCarthy-Army 
hearings with preconceived prejudices for one side or the 
other ended up in large measure still sold on the side they 
began rooting for. Centainly there was no dramatic, con- 
vincing proof of the Army’s charges and with equal cer- 
tainty it can be said that Messrs. McCarthy, Cohn, and 
Carr did not establish their charges of Army “blackmail.” 
The findings as to the specific individuals and specific 
charges will not be nearly as important to the country’s 
well-being as other broader results. 

In the first place, thinking listeners and viewers have a 
much clearer conception of the great dangers involved 
when a McCarthy or any legislator is permitted in the name 
of the legislative branch of the government to assume the 
powers of the executive branch. The most flabbergasting 
demand of the whole trial was made by the Junior Senator 
from Wisconsin when he insisted that employees of the 
executive branch give him confidential documents ex- 
pressly contrary to the instructions of his superiors, includ- 
ing the President himself. Widely followed, such a course 
could only lead in its logical conclusions to the collapse of 
Constitutional government. 

In the second instance, millions of people who had 
formed no opinion about Senator McCarthy saw and under- 
stood for the first time what was meant when so many 
said that they approved of McCarthy’s objectives, i.e., get- 
ting the Communists out of government, but vigorously dis- 
approved of his methods—the smear, sneer and reputation- 
ruining innuendoes that were used to convict, by publicity, 
the innocent as well as the guilty. 

True, many moved by emotion readily agreed with Mc- 
Carthy that any means which may nail one Communist is 
justified even if this splatter approach harms the morale 
of a whole unit of government, including the Army of the 
United States. But more millions today realize that Edgar 
Hoover and the FBI’s more careful and thoroughgoing 
methods are infinitely more fruitful. 

The number who think along with McCarthy that Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, his cabinet and all others who criticize the 
McCarthy method are covering up for Communists, has 
diminished. 

Some further observations: none of the stars in the per- 
formance, including the Committee members, the princi- 
pals, and the counsels, emerged as new national heroes. 
Senator McClellan consistently displayed more intelligence 
and more grasp than his colleagues. Senator Symington as 
a Presidential dark horse grew darker. 

The DuMont network and the American Broadcasting 
Company deserve the thanks of the American people for 
the splendid, complete coverage that they gave to the hear- 
ings. Both networks demonstrated the very high concept of 
their public service responsibilities. Accumulative cost to 
them for sponsored programs they were unable to carry was 
very large. True, both CBS and NBC would have found it 


even more costly because of a greater amount of com- 
mercially-sponsored time during the Hearing hours, but 
somehow one would think the two biggest and richest net- 
works would have tried to pull their oar in connection with 
an event of such wide public interest. 

Surely it would be in the interests of the networks and 
the public if the industry could get together and work out 
some community apportionment of time devoted to such 
significant events. Perhaps the networks could “take turns” 
providing such programs, with each contributing annually 
an equal number of free hours when such coverage con- 
flicts with highly-paid commercially-sponsored time periods. 


FCC SHOULD OKAY PAY-SEE 
Three years ago this writer, in a Forses editorial said: 


“One excellent solution to some of the problems 
created by the growth of the TV industry is ‘pay-as- 
you-see’ TV, where set owners, by subscribing, can 
see special events that would otherwise not be avail- 
able. New movies, sports events, opera, Broadway 
shows, and other entertainment that depend on box- 
office receipts for their support, would thus have per- 
haps greater revenue than otherwise. TV owners could 
see much that is good which today no sponsor can 
afford to purchase for free viewing nationally. 

“Obviously many obstacles other than technical 
stand in the way of the successful launching of such 
an operation. There is the question of channels being 
granted free by the Government because their output 
is available to all; the temptation to charge for what 
‘belongs’ to the public; the impact on heater and arena 
owners, etc. But these obstacles should be surmount- 


able.” 


Today three pay-as-you-see TV methods have been de- 
veloped and in one test now going on in Palm Springs, 
California, with FCC approval, the results are phenomenal. 
New motion pictures drew 80% of the test sets tuned in at 
$1.35 per movie. It is evident that this immense new source 
of revenue would be a boon to TV stations, to motion pic- 
ture producers, to promoters of major sports events and to 
such now-necessarily-subsidized cultural programs as the 
Metropolitan Opera, symphony orchestras, etc. Most im- 

6 
portantly, it would be a great boon to the TV set owner 
if on one or two channels on his set he could have the 
opportunity to pay if he wanted to in order to view things 
that no station, no network, no national advertiser could 
afford to provide free. 

What is the stumbling block? Permission must be granted 
by the Federal Communications Commission and _ their 
whole existence is based on the idea that the air is free, 
and that, because of limited access, it must be regulated. 
Many fear that ultimately the FCC will rule against pay- 
as-you-see channels. Such a ruling would indeed be a 
narrow interpretation of the Commission’s function. So long 
as it is possible for a set to receive many channels, surely 
the viewer should have the right, the freedom, if he desires, 
to pay on one or two channels so that he can view excep- 
tional events that he otherwise could not see. The enormous 
impetus that this development. would give to so many 
industries should also be taken into account. 

The denial of pay-as-you-see channels rather than the 
granting of them would be a curb on “freedom of the air.” 
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increased from 150 to the present 607 widely-owned com- 
panies. But as an index to growth in corporate ownership, 
this does not affect the validity of the percentage computa- 
tions. The changes by years: 
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fundamental corporations ($50 million or more in asset 
value) which make up the basic sinew of the U.S.’s indus- 
trial economy. 

During the 24 years in which Fores has concentrated 
on this dynamic aspect of stock ownership, its steady 
growth has faltered only seven times. This year’s study, 
the broadest to date, covers 607 corporations. It indicates 








Among individual corporations, mammoth American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph piled up the most massive gain, adding 
44,952 new stockholders to its roster of over a million 
and a quarter owners. Other big percentage gainers were 
Bell Aircraft (24.8%), Lockheed (16.9%), White Motor 
(20.9%), American Trust Co. (32.2%), Clevite Corp. 





that the tide of stock ownership in big industry is still ris- (45.1%), Dow Chemical (22.8%), National Cylinder Gas * 
ing. During the year, ownership of big corporate enterprise (27.1%), Hooker Electrochemical (26.9%); General Tele- 
was shared by 2.5% more Americans, a rate of growth phone (20.7%) and United Utilities (29%) among the com- 
which parallels the growth of the U.S. economy itself. munications companies; Beatrice Foods (42.8%); Telephone SU 
While not as large a gain as the 4.3% increase in stock Bond & Share (80.9%), Walter E. Heller (58.4%) and Asso- 
ownership in 1952, or the 5.1% increase in 1951, it was ciates Investment (23.4%); U. S. Pipe & Foundry (20%); 
the largest gain posted in any other year since 1947. Mark- _ Merck (43.7%) and Johnson & Johnson (17.6%) among the pes 
ing the ninth straight year of advance, it confirmed a steady drugs; Sylvania (27.6%), General Precision Equipment pe 
trend toward wider ownership of U.S. industry. (27.9%), York Corp. (21.8%); Colorado Fuel & Iron (21.8%), Au 
The entire series of 24 annual studies is summarized in McLouth Steel (20%), National Lead (24.5%); Tennessee Au 
the following historical table of percentage changes. Dur- Gas Transmission (29.1%), United Gas (36.1%), El Paso Bar 
ing these years, the number of corporations surveyed has Natural Gas (32.1%), Pacific Lighting (32.4%), Texas Illi- Bui 
nois Nat. Gas (35.9%), Mountain Fuel Supply (82.7%); Chi 
COMPANIES WITH 100,000 Gulf Oil (48.4%), Pacific Western Oil (20.4%); Crown Zel- - 
OR MORE STOCKHOLDERS lerbach (33.7%); W. R. Grace (28.2%); Rayonier (23.1%); Co 
PR Duquesne Light (180.3%), Long Island Lighting (23.8%), De 
1953 1952 Change and American Water Works (29.5%). Dri 
American Tel. & Tel.®....... 1,265,461 1,220,509 + 3.7 Among the industry groups, the biggest gainer was nat- Ele 
General Motors ............ 494.632 487,624 414 ural gas, which increased stockholder numbers 11.8%, bell- Fa 
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Pacific Gas & Electric........ 207,083 198,330 ree Textile companies added 11,279 new shareholders, scoring Ho 
Cities Service® ............. 192,897 200,400 38 a 5.5% increase to give it the fourth-largest industry gain. a 
Radio Corp. of America. ...... 177,199 181,605 — 24 The biggest loser among the industrial groups was f° 
Socony-Vacuum* try Sey aap 175,188 178401 4+ 1.0 movies, off 10.3%, led by Stanley Warner (—17.2%) and Mi 
ie Railroad® ...... 164,887 170,886 — 3.5 20th Century-Fox (—10.5%). Coal companies broadened Mo 
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Commonwealth Edison® ..... 131.958 182149 — 0.9 of rail stocks declined for the third straight year, y 
Public Service Electric & Gas® 128,988 119.447 + 8.0 a steadily smaller margin. In all, twelve industry groups Pai 
OT a ee 121,447 119388 +18 posted losses vs. only four last year, two in 1951. The new Pay 
Standard Oil (Ind.)* ....... 117,843 117,600 + 02 additions this year: airlines, auto suppliers, banks, food “ae 
Anaconda Copper Mining.... 117,771 118,948 — 1.0 processors, investment trusts, soap and tobacco companies. Rai 
Transamerica Corp.® ........ 116,952 120300 — 28 To the list of 26 companies with 100,000 or more stock- Re 
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ma een Electric tates 111,424 108,627 + 26 led by Cities Service and Bank of America. In gains, Public Ru 
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From Forses 24th annual stockholder study, its editors Te: 
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*No duplications between common and preferred stockholders. 
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is a steadily rising number of “Aunt Janes” willing to share 
the rewards, and risks, of big business enterprise. 
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WESTINGHOUSE ANNUAL MEETING: under industry's big top, another record turnout 


SUMMARY BY INDUSTRIES AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS 


seus sen Chine (In parentheses: total assets in millions of dollars) 
Aircraft manufacturers 270,156 274,546 


° 1953 1952 Change 
Airlines 121,471 122,358 United (297.8) 34,813 36,209 — 3.9 
Animal and vegetable oil 8,125 7,857 Douglas® (273.5) .. 8,659 8,486 + 2.0 
Automobiles 759,070 748,239 Lockheed* (260.4) 12,601 10,779 +169 
Auto suppliers 209,022 211,194 Sperry® (259.1) 25,831 26,517 
' 644,291 654,893 Boeing® (281.7) 15,464 14,901 
Building materials 304,805 299,001 North American® (213.2).... 29,821 —-31,279 
Chemicals 759,966 725,086 Curtiss-Wright (191.7) . 79,716 83,572 
Closed-end investment trusts. . 345,455 350,425 ° Consolidated Vultee* 75 10,658 11,245 
Coal 53,595 57,198 . Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Communications 1,483,584 1,424,934 Reg. Co. (133.1) 8,952 8,408 
Detergents and soaps 67,129 67,343 Republic® (107.8) 4,099 4,082 
Drugs 168,970 = 161,116 Grumman* (83.8) 8,744 8,343 
Electrical equipment 730,338 727,122 Fairchild® (70.4) 10,351 10,707 
Farm machinery 194,976 == 186,585 Glenn L. Martin*® (66.9) .... 6,859 7,589 
Finance and loan companies. . 145,467 134,960 General Dynamics (66.4).... 8 494 7.340 
Food chains 87,540 85,233 Bell® (61.3) 2.765 29.995 
Food processors 760,469 765,762 ° 9 3. 
Hotels 14865 14917 se a: 
Machinery 224.044 218,877 : 270.156 274.546 
Metal fabricators 200,576 199,450 . : j 
Metals, non-ferrous 507,791 493,605 
Miscellaneous 26,286 25,751 ‘ 
Movies 111,659 123,897 Y AIRLINES 
Natural gas 612,971 548,453 
Office equipment 115,094 108,111 
Oils 1,777,866 1,733,208 
Paint 24,467 23,744 
Paper and pulp 212,270 202,316 
Publishing 50,652 48,987 
Rail equipment 172,146 169,582 
Railroads 863,283 866,530 
Rapid transit & bus cos 119,232 118,703 
Retail 510,273 502,563 
Rubber .. 119,584 116,836 
Shipping and shipbuilding... . 103,362 160,154 
Shoes and leather 27,389 27,171 
720,047 705,947 
Textiles 218,379 207,100 
Tobacco 235,326 238,049 
Utilities 2,448,412 2,337,120 


Ll + I 


i++ 1 





+) )+4+4++4+141 


1953 1952 

Pan American® (217.8) 29,267 29,831 
American (175.1) 40,713 40,633 
United (155.8) 25,950 26,167 
Trans World* (130.1) 13,541 13,693 
Eastern® (128.7) 12,000 12,034 








TOTAL 121,471 122,358 


ANIMAL & VEGETABLE OIL PROCESSORS 


To 
1953 1952 Change 
Anderson, Clayton® (406.1)... 2,960 2946 +05 
Archer-Daniels-Midland® (100.2 ) 5,165 4911 + 5.2 





8,125 7,857 + 3.4 





+l el +ttttte | tttt+t 


16,529,403 16,134,923 *No duplications between common and preferred stockholders. 
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AUTOMOBILES 


General Motors (4,405.5).... 
Ford (1,800.0-est.) .......... 
Chrysler® (897.9) .......... 
American Motors (232.6).... 
Kaiser Motors*® (157.9) 
Studebaker® (157.9) 
Packard (186.0) ........... 
Fruehauf Trailer (111.4) .... 
White Motor® (105.8) 
Mack Trucks (103.1) 










ee ee eee 


















AUTO SUPPLIERS 


Bendix Aviation® (328.8).... 
Borg-Warner (260.3) 
Budd Co, (1618) .......... 
Rockwell Spring & Axle Co.° 
NE atthe in deere seeiaces 
Thompson Products (151.8). . 
Electric Auto-Lite*® (145.7) .. 
Dana Corp.* (120.0) ....... 
Timken Roller Bearing Co.° 
[PPE apt eee's Use se ess 
Eaton Mfg.* (93.2) ........ 
Murray Corp. of America (79.8 ) 
Electric Storage Battery® (69.4 ) 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel (64.6) .. 
Clark Equipment (63.4) .... 
Stewart-Warner® (55.1) 
















BANKS 






Bank of America® (8,501.8).. 
National City Bank of N. Y.° 
DE a ae 
Chase National*® (5,562.5)... 
Guaranty Trust® (2,972.6) . 
Manufacturers Trust Co., N. Y.*® 
[ES nc a cicemm ood as 
First Nat’] Bank of Chicago® 
i Nea cea cy 4 
Continental Illinois National 
a age aa 
Bankers Trust® (2,133.9).... 
Security First National, L. A.° 
te Se. s:h:h 0 6 
Chemical Bank & Trust® 
i eins a s'eeis 
Henower” (1.8422) ........ 
National, Detroit® (1,808.7) .. 
First National, Boston® 
SE ih, ia wathleinkli> » © 
Marine Midland (1,610.6).... 
Northwest Bancorporation 
SEBO) 50, boa S's Sn-0 2 00 
Irving Trust® (1,487.4) ..... 
Bank of the Manhattan Co.* 
ED hak css Sonat we soe 
First Bank Stock® (1,384.1).. 
American Trust® (1,285.3)... 









DUEL ci c's eo Ow kta 


*No duplications. 


















1953 1952 Change 
494.632 487,624 +14 
Closely held 
84,236 80,304 + 4.9 
N.A.+ N.A. 
27,295 28,361 — 0.3 
22,367 20,704 + 14 
101,085 102,244 — 1.1 
10,423 10,164 + 2.6 
9,574 7,916 +20.9 
9,458 10,922 —13.4 
759,070 748,289 + 1.5 
Te 
1953 1952 Change 
26,437 27,187 — 0.6 
22,514 22.5449 —0.03 
26,615 26,820 — 0.2 
24,551 24,709 — 0.6 
5,474 5,239 + 4.5 
15,669 15,659 + 0.1 
5,100 5,000 + 2.0 
20,535 20,610 — 0.4 
14,617 14,741 — 08 
8,776 8946 — 19 
14,941 15,480 — 3.2 
4,850 5,050 — 4.0 
4,306 4625 — 69 
14,637 14,629 + 0.1 
209,022 211,194 — 1.0 
Te 
1953 1952 Change 
212,597 220,498 — 3.6 
57,603 58,358 — 13 
77,500 79,500 — 2.5 
22,872 22,201 + 3.0 
27,671 28,2294 — 20 
5,184 5,100 +0.04 
14,054 13,977 + 0.6 
19,043 19,158 — 0.6 
11,854 12208 — 29 
16,441 16,592 — 09 
10,312 10,550 — 2.3 
8,966 8,243 + 88 
22,574 22,841 — 12 
24,888 24,708 + 0.7 
13,286 183,652 — 2.7 
50,749 51,710 —19 
26,853 27,500 — 24 
13,092 13,252 —1.2 
8,752 6,621 +32.2 
644,291 654,893 — 1.6 


+ Not available. Company formed in 1954. 


t Combined stockholders of Timken Detroit Axle & Standard 
Steel Spring which merged Sept. 1953 to form Rockwell. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 














1953 1952 Change 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass (441.6) 15,639 15,469 + 1.1 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 

CP ee. ot dgieee - Not available 
Owens-Illinois Glass* (221.9) 15,948 15,394 + 3.6 
United States Gypsum® (210.4) 10,269 10,415 — 14 
Amer. Radiator & Standard 

5 6 i ee eg 70,630 70,248 + 0.5 
Johns-Manville (191.1) ..... 14,107 13,917 +14 
Armstrong Cork (134.7)..... 11,352 11,340 + 0.1 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass° 

FRED |-ecnain ct pek okies 24,381 23,866 + 2.2 
Corning Glass Works (113.5). 5,852 5,685 + 2.9 
National Gypsuin® (111.5) .. 18,700 17,572 + 64 
Lone Star Cement (93.1).... 12,702 12,584 + 0.9 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas® 

| ERE ES NS Sa a 7,910 8,676 — 88 
Long-Bell Lumber® (88.1)... 8,442 8495 — 0.6 
United States Plywood (78.6) 4,639 4614 +05 
Harbison-Walker Refractories® 

DET é wien ¢aunaeinine ts 6,625 6,678 0.8 
Halliburton Oil Well Cement- 

el ROE beeing... come 7,719 6,783 +13.8 
Flintkote (72.8) ............ 12,027 11,720 + 26 
Lehigh Portland Cement’® 

by Oe ae 5,751 5,751 0.0 
Diamond Match (72.3) ..... 16,960 16,827 + 08 
Congoleum-Nairn® (60.8) ... 9,889 9,722 4+ 17 
Ideal Cement Co.* (60.1)... 7,960 7,760 + 26 
Clevite Corp.* (59.4)....... 5,586 8,851 +45.1 
Anchor Hocking Glass (53.5) 5,215 5,115 + 2.0 
Eagle-Picher Co.* (52.5).... 6,502 6519 — 03 

CY SE ee arene Ear 304,805 299,001 + 19 
CHEMICALS 
1953 1952 chanel 
Du Pont (2,567.4) .......... 146,012 142744 + 23 
Union Carbide & Carbon® 

CRE nw 6c UE abe nw es 109,551 106,120 + 3.2 
Bg SR Ee 49,327 40,160 +228 
Allied Chemical® (702.6) .... 28,600 27,850 + 2.7 
Eastman Kodak (487.9)..... 85,070 78,305 + 86 
American Cyanamid® (443.2) 36,300 $2,500 +11.7 
Monsanto (362.0) .......... 31,794 $1,708 + 0.3 
Mathieson (258.8) ......... 30,920 30,000 + 3.1 
Food Mach. & Chem. (222.7). 15,982 14818 + 7.9 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 

CSM eases 6 a's sists css 16,100 14,358 + 5.2 
Koppers Co. (157.7) ....... 13,423 13,511 — 07 
General Aniline & Film® (150.8 ) 560 550 +18 
Air Reduction (135.1)....... 23,493 24,152 — 27 
Hercules Powder (131.3).... 11,556 11497 + 05 
Publicker Industries (130.7). . 5,824 6,185 — 5.1 
Charles Pfizer (124.2) ...... 14,745 13,545 + 89 
International Minerals & 

Chemical® (116.1) ....... 10,352 10,474 — 12 
Diamond Alkali (193.8) ..... 3,925 3,685 + 8.0 
*Texas Gulf Sulphur® (97.0).. 38,201 38,750 —-l4 
Rohm & Haas (84.7)........ 2,174 1981 + 97 
National Cylinder Gas (74.5) 7,188 5,654 +27.) 
Stauffer Chemical*® (72.5).... 2,967 60 +4945.0 
Columbian Carbon® (71.1)... 7,819 8,025 — 286 
Commercial Solvents*® (69.9) . 20,171 21,210 — 49 
Carborundum Co.* (66.9) ... 4,317 1845 +840 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg.* (65.0) 6,496 6,431 + 10 
Spencer Chemical (64.3)..... 4,308 4479 — 38 
Virginia-Carolina (63.9) ..... 5,691 5,888 — 33 
Hooker Electrochemical (62.2 ) 4,015 3,163 +269 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical® 

| by 6 ef A ee oe 4.788 4,162 +15.0 
Freeport Sulphur® (59.6).... 12,534 12754 —127 
Liquid Carbonic® (58.4) .... 8,730 8,632 + 11] 

i hg ere ae 759,966 725,086 + 48 
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Transamerica Corp.* (154.3). 
Webb & Knapp, Inc. (148.9) 
Lehman Corp. (136.2) ...... 
Tri-Continental Corp. (123.0) 
Solvay American (87.5) ..... 
Telephone Bond & Share (82.2) 
Atlas Corp.* (66.7) ........ 
Mission Development (61.6). . 
Pennroad Corp.* (57.1) .... 
Alleghany Corp. (56.9) 
Kaiser-Willys® (51.4) 


| he a ae ee 
COAL 


Pittsburgh Consolidation® 
I 8 Cle dted ta 0% » 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates® 
idk lide aR 
Glen Alden® (93.8) 
Pittston Co. (89.7) ......... 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation*® 
ES «Sr ky 
Pocahontas Fuel Co.* (55.5). . 
Phila. & Reading® (51.6).... 


oe eee eee 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Am. Tel. & Tel.® (11,972.7) 
Pacific Tel. & Tel.® (1,458.5) 
Internat. Tel. & Tel.* (602.8). 
New England Tel. & Tel.° 
I ti i a 
General Telephone® (425.4).. 
Western Union® (266.8)..... 
Southern New England Tel.* 
1 ee ae 
Columbia Broadcasting ( 136.0) 
Cincinnati & Suburban*® (86.1) 
United Utilities* (69.7) ..... 
American District Tel.* (50.9) 


CLOSED-END INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


1952 











DETERGENTS AND SOAPS 


Procter & Gamble (340.0)... 
Colgate-Palmolive (168.1) ... 


DRUGS 


McKesson & Robbins*® (169.4) 
Merck (148.4) ........00.00. 
Sterling Drug (125.6)........ 
Amer. Home Products*® (122.7) 
Johnson & Johnson (108.4)... 
Parke, Davis*® (108.3) 
Abbott (94.3) 
Rese Gee. iis 6 bk alee anie 
Bristol-Myers (53.6) 


°No duplications. 
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1953 Change 
116,952 120,300 — 2.8 
39,785 $8,525 + 3.3 
17,169 16,575 + 3.6 
27,488 26,652 + 0.7 
408 514 —20.6 
8,515 4,707 +80.9 
23,868 24976 — 44 
22,693 22610 + 0.4 
66,573 69,293 — 3.9 
19,849 18,640 + 65 
2,155 7,633 —71.8 
345,455 350,425 — 14 
1953 1952 Change 
5,197 5,469 — 5.0 
16,200 15,900 + 1.9 
7,286 7,948 — 8.3 
6,350 6327 + 04 
10,600 12,942 —18.1 
862 819 + 5.3 
7,100 7,793 — 89 
53,595 37,198 — 63 
1953 1952 amides 
1,265,461 1,220,509 + 3.7 
11,658 10,854 + 7.4 
57,329 56,933 +4 07 
19,559 18,285 + 7.0 
36,818 30,500 +20.7 
20,235 20,095 + 0.7 
36,092 32,363 +11.5 
16,327 18,080 — 9.5 
8,418 8145 + 3.4 
10,719 8,312 +29.0 
968 908 + 6.6 
1,483,584 1,424,934 + 4.] 
1953 1952 chaitibe 
49,668 50,218 —1.1 
17,461 17,125 + 2.0 
67,129 67,343 — 0.3 
1953 1952 tidaiade 
16,045 15,896 + 09 
21,700 15,100 +43.7 
35,473 35,3387 + 0.4 
20,374 20,187 + 1.2 
2,565 2,181 +17.6 
24,226 23,2296 + 3.7 
16,502 16,372 + 0.8 
15,435 16,225 — 4.9 
16,650 16,642 + 0.1 
168,970 161,116 + 4.9 


General Electric* (1,696.6). . 
Westinghouse Elec. (1,265.4) . 
Radio Corporation of America 

ge GS a a 
Avco Mfg. (223.0) 
Sylvania (204.4) 
i). ee 
Admiral* (107.6) .......... 
Carrier Corp.* (100.0) 
Raytheon Mfg. (91.2) 
Motorola* (86.9) 
Servel, Inc. (69.4) ......... 
McGraw Electric* (68.6).... 
Wagner Electric*® (60.9)..... 
General Precision Equip. (57.1) 
York Cosp. (56.1) ......... 
Allen B. DuMont Labs. (54.0) 
Seeger Refrigerator® (53.5) .. 
Zenith Radio Corp.* (52.4). . 
Whirlpool Corp. (51.0)...... 


FARM MACHINERY 


International Harvester Co.° 
NE Rs a 
Deere & Co. (431.4)........ 
Allis-Chalmers (401.5) ...... 
Caterpillar Tractor (261.3) .. 
J. 1. Case® (145.6) ........ 
Oliver (117.4) ............. 
Minneapolis-Moline (92.5) ... 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 





FINANCE AND LOAN COMPANIES 


C.LT. Financial® (1,738.3)... 
Commercial Credit Co.* 
INS icra 5's eahaaige es « 
Associates Investment Co.* 
NE elds Cnn wie. ele « 
Household Finance /379.8).. 
Beneficial Loan (345.4)..... 
Pacific Finance (255.2) ..... 
American Investment Co. of Ill. 
a ae es gw a 
Seaboard Finance (147.5) ... 
Family Finance (104.6)...... 
Walter E. Heller (96.6)...... 
General Finance (82.4)...... 
Securities Acceptance Corp. ° 
NN Sieg ion ce 00 
General Acceptance (54.0)... 
James Talcott, Inc. (53.3)... . 


FOOD CHAINS 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
el 0S ain cine e's « 
Safeway (338.5) 
Kroger (188.4) ............ 
American Stores (118.9) .... 
National Tea (80.4) ........ 
First National Stores* (78.0). 
Food Fair (68.0) 








1953 1952 eucciane 
246,467 250,602 — 1.7 
111,424 108,627 + 26 
177,199 181.605 — 24 
65,534 64,817 + 1.1 

28,270 22.162 -+27.6 

17,478 15,954 4+ 9.6 

5,546 6,182 — 96 

9,941 10,488 — 48 

8,483 8,188 + 3.0 

4,606 4414 4 44 

11,408 11579 — 15 

5,969 6,082 — 1.1 

4,990 4,708 + 6.0 

5,227 4,087 +27.9 

7,117 5,841 +21.8 

13,994 15,044 — 7.0 

3,325 8,450 — 3.6 

Not available 

3,415 8,442 — 08 

730,338 T2122 AO 
o 

1953 1952 Change 

84,706 78,904 + 7.4 

23,475 21T4 — S53 

35,337 83,183 + 6.7 

20,252 20,040 + 1.1 

9,415 8315 +13.2 

12,620 11,840 + 66 

9,171 9579 — 4.3 
194,976 186,585 + 4.5 
Yo 

1953 1952 Change 

23,413 20,018 +17.0 

29,814 28.975 + 29 

5,161 4184 4428.4 
8,340 7,958 4+ 48 
23,498 22.006 + 68 
4,708 4,926 — 44 
7,800 7,200 + 8.3 
13,099 12,186 ° + 7.5 
8,621 8301 + 3.9 
2,640 1667 +58.4 
8,532 8,681 — 1.7 
2,014 1835 + 9.8 
6,625 5,832 +13.6 
1,202 1191 + 09 
145,467 134,960 + 7.8 
Go 
1953 1952 Change 
Not available 
31,000 28,900 + 7.3 
25,914 26,088 — 0.7 
7,708 8497 — 85 
6,016 5,180 +416.1 
9,873 10,014 — 1.4 
7,029 6,624 + 6.1 
87,540 $5.233.;.. ---2.7 










FOOD PROCESSORS 


Swift & Co.* (533.1)....... 
Armour® (473.8) .......... 
National Dairy Prod.* (425.0) 
General Foods (353.2) 
| Borden* (295.7) 
Coca-Cola® (235.8) ........ 
National Biscuit® (205.2).... 
California Packing® (179.9).. 
Corn Products Refining ( 173.6) 
H. J. Heinz (162.6) ........ 
Standard Brands (160.9) .... 
General Mills (158.4) ....... 
Amer. Sugar Refining (153.6) 
Ralston Purina (141.8) ..... 
Libby, McNeill & Libby® (136.2) 
Wilson & Co. (133.5) 
Quaker Oats (128.1) ....... 
Pillsbury Mills (108.9) 
Carnation Co. (107.5) ...... 
International Packers Ltd.° 
Eee 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift (93.9 ) 
Wm. Wrigley® (84.7)....... 
Cudahy Packing (84.4) 
Clinton Foods (79.9) ....... 
A. E. Staley Mfg. (79.7).... 
West Indies Sugar (79.1).... 
Consol. Grocers Corp. (77.9). 
Continental Baking (74.1).... 
Great Western Sugar (74.1).. 
Hershey Chocolate (71.9).... 
United Biscuit® (70.3)...... 
Kellogg Co.* (69.1) ........ 
Beatrice Foods (66.7)....... 
Hunt Foods® (63.5)........ 
Stokely-Van Camp* (60.5)... 
Cuban Atlantic Sugar*® (60.3) 
Sunshine Biscuits* (57.5) ... 
George A. Hormel* (54.8)... 
Cuban-American Sugar (53.5) 
SU GE REED cn ncccesepoce 
Hawaiian Pineapple Ltd.* (51.1) 











eee eee wees 


eee eee 
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HOTELS 






EE 
Sheraton*® (91.3) 
Statler*. (67.0) 













ee ee eee eee 


MACHINERY 


Singer Mfg. Co.* (404.6).... 
CT BOLD. os cvibesevese 
Babcock & Wilcox* (170.6).. 
Ingersoll-Rand (156.3) ...... 
National Supply* (129.3).... 
Continental Motors*® (120.1). 
Combustion Engineering*® 
EN bt hia cuicle 4 pig dinbinces 
Worthington Corp. (106.0).. 
United Shoe Mach. (103.3).. 
American Mach. & F’ndry 
ied ak 55 depen © © 
Fairbanks, Morse* (89.2).... 
Otis Elevator® (86.4)....... 
Dresser Industries (83.3)..... 
















*No duplications. 








1953 1952 Change 
64,849 64,996 — 0.2 
28,442 29,760 — 44 
62,318 63,2005 — 14 
64,255 65,189 — 14 
50,605 51,324 — 14 
21,077 21,201 — 0.6 
68,965 68,445 + 0.8 
11114 11,096 + 02 
25,946 25,703 + 1.0 
3,549 3,507 + 12 
70,918 72,353 — 2.0 
13,448 18,396 + 0.4 
21,965 22,106 — 06 
4,788 4,742 + 1.0 
31,014 31,028 — 0.1 
15,261 16,811 — 9.2 
13,898 13,631 + 2.0 
10,609 10,5383 + 0.7 
1,908 1930 — 11 
12,141 12,805 — 5.2 
12,820 13,001 — 14 
12,314 12.356 — 03 
6,793 7,61 — 38 
7,261 7,331 — 1.0 
2,927 2,737 6.9 
4,725 5,270 —10.4 
5,954 6,322 — 58 
15,701 16,025 — 2.0 
15,750 16,148 — 25 
12,927 13,071 — 1.1 
7,850 7,944 —1.2 
7,000 6,800 + 29 
11,027 7,849 +428 
3,000 3,000 0.0 
9,885 9236 + 7.0 
5,232 5,407 — 3.2 
7,996 7,932 + 08 
2,368 2350 + 08 
4,544 4663 — 26 
1,629 1660 — 1.9 
5,696 5,888 — 33 
760,469 765,762 — 0.7 
To 
1953 1952 Change 
4,536 4649 — 24 
7,600 7,900 — 38 
2,729 2,368 +15.2 
14,865 14,917 —04 
% 
1953 1952 Change 
7,282 6,221 + 65 
20,755 20,359 + 2.0 
5,828 5,716 + 2.0 
8,706 8,493 + 2.5 
10,236 10,225 + 0.1 
23,074 23,535 — 2.0 
5,423 5,344 4+ 15 
7,493 7,094 + 5.6 
26,234 26,315 — 03 
12,240 11,054 +410.7 
5,697 5,614 4+ 1.5 
17,671 17,808 — 08 
9,211 9213 —0.02 


Norton Co. (84.3) 


















cg S| ae 7,023 6,751 + 40 
Cincinnati Milling (75.6).... 3,358 3,358 0.0 Loe 
Yale & Towne® (74.1)....... 3,919 8,587 + 9.3 Am 
Foster Wheeler® (72.4)...... 1,929 2,186 — 9.7 rr 
Bucyrus-Erie*® (66.4) ....... 12,286 12,294 — 0.1 Par: 
Joy Mfg.® (61.1) .......... 9,174 8,587 + 68 20tk 
Ex-Cell-O (60.2) ........... 5,155 4,659 +10.7 Star 
Rockwell Mfg.* (57.1) ...... 9,882 8942 + 50 Wai 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool® (53.4) 6,275 6,490 — 33 Nat 
Niles-Bement-Pond® (53.0) .. 5,193 5,082 + 2.2 Coh 
DU es cnte sp Sots as 224,044 218,877 + 2.4 
METAL FABRICATORS NA 
1953 1952 mm. Ten 
American Can (432.2)....... 34,070 83,826 + 0.7 ( 
Continental Can (320.6)..... 31,682 $1,748 — 0.2 Coh 
A. O. Smith® (118.7)....... 1,599 1552 + 3.0 MF Uni 
Grinnell Corp.* (98.7) ...... 4,144 4188 — 1.1 EI I 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry® (90.3). 12,000 10,000 +20.0 Peo, 
Simmons (88.6) ........... 11,434 11581 — 1.3 (: 
Rheem (86.8) ............. 8,216 8830 — 70 IE Con 
Crown Cork & Seal (85.7).... 8,870 9577 —7A4 (: 
Scovill Mfg. (85.6) ........ 16,987 16916 + 0.4 MM Pac 
Revere Copper & Brass® (75.0) 6,634 6,654 — 0.3 Ame 
General Cable® (69.1)....... 7,234 7,257 —03 Tex 
Anaconda Wire & Cable® (68.1) 2,595 2451 + 59 (: 
Blaw-Knox® (64.0) ......... 11,596 11671 —06 I Nor 
Stanley Works® (61.2)...... 9,249 8,762 + 5.6 Trai 
Gillette Safety Razor® (58.0). 30,206 80,380 — 0.6 oF 
Keystone Steel & Wire® (51.1) 4,060 4057 + 0.1 Lon 
Pan. 
ere 200,576 199,450 + 0.6 ( 
Sout 
METALS, NON-FERROUS " 
1953 1952 cuaner Tex 
Aluminum Co. of America ( 
cB 5 untae +s 15,2062 .14454 + 5.6 gm Nat 
Anaconda Copper Mining Bro 
ee CRN 117,771 118,948 — 1.0 9 Ok! 
Kennecott Copper® (747.6). . 90,405 88,668 + 2.0 —& Mis 
Reynolds Metals* (482.0)... . 5,951 6,086 — 2.2 fm Col 
International Nickel of Canada Ark 
ER Sinn cicaee sss 89,997 88,363 + 19 ( 
American Smelting & Refining Equ 
ER tetatcc KG noses 34.700 932,697 + 6.1 —& Lac 
Phelps Dodge® (345.1)...... 38,720 35,960 + 7.7 J Uni 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical ( 
india uihnne accel 9,320 9,487 — 18 fm Sou 
National Lead (294.7)....... 29,641 23,813 +424.5 jm Sou 
American Metal, Ltd. (146.2) 3,438 3,338 + 3.0 jm Mo 
Newmont Mining® (143.9)... 3,854 8,822 + 08 
Cerro de Pasco* (132.7)..... 6,448 6,718 — 4.0 
New Jersey Zinc® (107.1).... 8,948 8,189 + 9.3 
U.S. Smelting & Refining (78.9) 11,651 12176 — 43 9 OF 
St. Joseph Lead® (72.8)..... 10,657 10,182 + 4.7 
Bridgeport Brass* (66.6)..... 9,593 8,752 + 9.6 Inte 
Copper Range (63.2)........ 8,515 $8,664 — 4] N 
Calumet & Hecla® (53.0).... 17,920 18,2983 — 2.0 = 
Nat 
ee 507,791 493,605 + 2.9 Bur: 
Unc 
MISCELLANEOUS 
1953 1952 Change int 
Olin industries (232.5)...... 3,650 8,236 +12.8 ' 
Morrison-Knudsen® (71.5) ... 2,392 2481 — 36 f) 
Tishman Realty & Constr. (71.4) Not available in te 
American Optical® (62.6).... 5,382 5,358 + 0.4 7 
City Products® (61.6)....... 11,212 11,088 44 1.7 Bi, 
Bulova Watch (50.3)........ 8,650 8,650 0.0 , 
I i iiwasenne> 26,286 25,751 + 2.1 inch 









Qt @ @ OC BV SS ~~. kee 


MOVIES 


Loew’s Inc.* (218.0)........ 
American Broadcasting-Para- 
mount Theatres (137.8)... 
Paramount Pictures* (118.4). 
20th Century-Fox* (108.5).. 
Stanley Warner Corp.* (82.2) 
Warner Brothers* (62.1)..... 
National Theatres* (61.0).... 
Columbia Pictures (50.9).... 














































NATURAL. GAS 











Tennessee Gas Transmission* 
(GTB BV a oo cob Vdvsee. 
Columbia Gas System* (585.6) 
United Gas* (578.7)........ 
El Paso Natural Gas (557.4).. 
Peoples Gas, Light & Coke* 
fameey vid .... sehecs.. 
Consolidated Natural Gas* 
CATs crasebidvs cre 
Pacific Lighting (430.1) .... 
American Nat. Gas* (404.0). 
Texas Eastern Transmission 
CGS ENelnc newe¥ Ohveees 
Northern (278.8) ........... 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe 
Line” (HES) 2... vies... 
Lone Star Gas (281.3)...... 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
CEE awn c an ce UU Su's oes 
Southern® (180.5) .......... 
Texas Illinois Nat. Gas Pipeline 
fo. St eye et ee 
Texas Gas Transmission Corp. 
CRBGBY Needaces Si eeves. 
National Fuel Gas* (130.5). . 
Brooklyn Union (128.9) 
Oklahoma*® (109.8) ......... 
Mississippi River Fuel* (83.4) 
Colorado Interstate* (83.2)... 
Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co.* 
(RE, Penis... opaeukh ose 
Equitable Gas (79.5) 
Laclede” TVG) 60035 hse 
United Gas Improvement 
i | eS SLL 
Southern Production (71.6).. 
Southern Union (70.9)...... 
Mountain Fuel Supply (54.8). 













































sere eee 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT 







International Business 
Machines* (520.4) ....... 
Remington Rand (205.7)..... 
Nat. Cash Register* (174.9). 
Burroughs Corp.* (134.7)... 
Underwood (55.9) 













Se 








*No duplications. 






in total. 






in es: 







included in total. 





July 1, 1954 








1953 1952 euiines 
34,259 35,235 — 28 
27,826 N.A.t 
22.117 23959 — 5.3 
18,801 21,000 —105 
16,500 N.A.t 
17,518 21,140 —17.2 
18,000 20,000 —10.0 
2,969 3,168 — 61 
111,159 123,897 —10.3 
To 
1953 1952 Change 
54,987 42,603 +291 
92,761 983,604 +11.0 
47,026 34,545 +361 
25,703 19,462 +32.1 
14590 14,782 —13 
57,488 59,958 — 42 
36,472 27,548 +482.4 
17,233 16675 + 3.4 
37,492 35,667 + 5.1 
17,042 15,499 +105 
19,304 17,806 + 84 
18,545 15,599 +189 
10,619 10,243 4+ 3.7 
14,500 13,500 + 7.4 
4,220 3,105 +35.9 
12,085 10636 +13.6 
15,104 14,387 + 5.0 
8,113 7,738 + 49 
8,618 7,120 +21.0 
11,787 11,768 — 0.3 
4,459 4545 — 19 
17,608 N.A.# 
12,270 12696 — 3.4 
14,498 18,654 + 62 
31,678 32055 —12 
8,412 8,248 + 0.9 
8,400 7,800 + 7.7 
9,665 7,285  +82.7 





612,971 





548,453 


+11.8 





1953 1952 Change 
20,445 19,621 + 4.2 
40,478 35,664 +13.5 
14,786 14905 — 08 
29,091 28,540 + 19 
10,294 9,381 + 9.7 
115,094 108111 4+ 65 


tNot available. Companies merged Feb. 9, 1953. Not included 
tNot available. Company formed Feb. 28, 1953. Not included 


- Wholly owned by Arkansas Natural Gas Corp. in 1952. Not 


OILS 


Standard (N.J.)* (5,371.8).. 
Socony-Vacuum* (2,154.5)... 
Standard (Ind.)* (2,036.1).. 
Texas Co.* (1,805.5)........ 
Gull* (17GB) oo ecseias... 
Standard (Calif.)* (1,535.2). 
Humble Oil & Ref’g* (1,186.3) 
Sinclair® (1,140.7) ......... 
Cities Service* (1,102.8)..... 
Phillips Petroleum* (1,039.2) 
pe Yn 
Creole Petroleum* (923.8)... 
Atlantic Refining* (570.8)... 
Union of Calif. (476.1) 
OS eee 
Continental* (409.4) 
Pee 6 GGeny! ss eee cook 
Tide Water Associated* (362.4) 
Py ge -  Seas e 
Standard (Ohio) (296.1).... 
a: 
Richfield* (285.3) ......... 
Pan American Petroleum (281.3) 
ES <a 
Mid-Continent Petroleum*® 
ake os ong ercaes 
Ashland Oil & Refining (155.6) 
pees ae” oS a a 
Pacific Western (138.3)...... 
Superior® (187.0) .......... 
Warren Petroleum* (133.2) .. 
Standard (Ky.)* (107.5).... 
Amerada Petroleum*® (101.5). 
Houston, of Texas* (83.5)... 
SN IEE nkccacccvecs 
Plymouth* (80.4) .......... 
Arkansas Fuel Oil* (78.8)... 
Venezuelan Petroleum* (77.2) 
South Penn* (64.4)......... 
Honolulu* (60.9) 


Sherwin-Williams Company * 
SITES a ws chnn «6500 5 a.0'.4 « 
Glidden* (102.8) 


PAPER AND PULP 





International (507.4) ....... 
Crown Zellerbach* (243.2)... 
St. Regis (191.8) .......... 
Kimberly-Clark (148.9) ..... 
West Va. Pulp & Paper (138.1) 
Sontt CISES Ac... See... 
Champion (119.3) 
Marathon*® (118.6) ......... 
Robert Gair* (94.0)........ 
Union Bag & Paper* (92.0).. 
Mane (OED) o.... SiS... 
Container Corp. of Am. (87.4) 
Great Northern* (80.2)...... 
National Container (80.1).... 
Minnesota & Ontario* (74.8). 
Brown Co. (67.1) .......... 
Gaylord Container* (64.4)... 
Oxford Paper (53.2) ....... 
Hollingsworth & Whitney (50.6) 








1953 
31,801 
22,754 
21,199 
9,080 
4,347 
16,175 
5,832 
10,115 
8,357 
9,964 
6,019 
11,223 
4,669 
13,738 
11,418 
9,076 
6,700 
5,106 
4,697 


1952 
31,804 
17,025 
20,482 
9,131 
4277 
14,767 
5,880 
8,734 
8,982 
9,741 
5,792 
11,858 
4,621 
13,367 
11,400 
8,767 
6.700 
4,858 
4,130 


1953 1952 Change 
284,000 269474 + 5.4 
175,183 173,401 + 1.0 
117,843 117,600 + 0.2 
121,447 119,338 + 18 

60,958 41,083 +48.4 
112,269 109,749 + 23 

14,602 13,962 + 46 
101,330 101,240 +4 0.1 
192,897 200,400 — 38 

85,284 87,514 — 2.6 

17,647 17,563 + 0.5 

4,540 4461 +18 

44,721 38,351 +16.6 

42,253 42115 + 03 

18,248 16,369 +411.5 

29,517 29,682 — 0.1 

36,361 36,969 — 16 

24,121 24,619 — 2.0 

32,937 33,357 — 13 

31,014 29,195 +4 1.4 

70,525 65,117 + &3 

11,581 11,548 + 0.3 

990 1,226 —19.3 
4,504 3,934 + 06 

14,683 14915 — 16 

28,000 27,000 + 3.7 

16,498 16,111 + 2.4 

3,422 2,842 +20.4 
1,126 1105 +419 
4,190 3,620 +15.7 
22,441 22,226 + 1.0 
5,391 5075 + 6.2 
3,595 3,636 — 1.1 
1,531 1,350 +13.4 
6,197 6,080 + 19 
21,605 26,830 —19.5 
1,111 1,292 —14.0 
9,126 9,074 + 06 
3,728 3,785 —15 
1,777,366 1,733,208 + 2.6 

%o 

1953 1952 Change 
5,741 5,484 + 5.6 
18,726 18,310 + 2.3 
24,467 23,744 + 3.0 





212,270 


202,316 





PUBLISHING 


Hearst Consolidated Publica- 
tions (164.2) 

Time*® (101.1) 

Curtis (89.6) 

American News* (70.9) 


RAIL EQUIPMENT 


Pullman, Ine.* (228.6) 

General American 
Transportation (226.2) .... 

ACF Industries, Inc.* (165.2) 

Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton* 
(156.8) 

Westinghouse Air Brake® 
(144.8) 

American Locomotive Co. 
(121.2) 

Union Tank Car® (102.8).... 

American Brake Shoe* (95.3) 

American Steel Foundries* 


RAILROADS 


Pennsylvania* (3,119.6) 

New York Central* (1,992.4). 

Southern Pacific® (1,981.9).. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
(1,498.8 ) 

Canadian Pacific (1,409.6)... 

Union Pacific® (1,346.4) 

Baltimore & Ohio (1,309.7).. 

Chesapeake & Ohio (948.4).. 

Great Northern® (906.8) .. 

Northern Pacific® (886.1) ... 

Southern*® (816.8) 

Chicago, Burl. & Quincy® 
(803.3) 

Missouri Pacific® (795.2) ... 

Illinois Central (676.1) 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
(662.5) 

Louisville & Nashville* (642.3) 

Norfolk & Western® (600.4). . 

Chicago & North Western® 
(535.0) 

Atlantic Coast Line (509.6). . 

Chicago,- Rock Is. & Pacific* 
(478.9) 

Erie*® (453.9) 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
(452.8) 

Reading Co. (439.3) 

New York, New Haven (425.2) 

Seaboard Air Line (326.2)... 

Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western® (322.1) 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas® (301.3) 

Boston & Maine (265.3) 

St. Louis-San Francisco (257.1) 

Texas & Pacific® (254.8).... 


*No duplications. 


1952 


20,065 
7,780 
16,095 
5,047 





1953 
32,639 


11,030 
13,958 


21,311 
39,001 
18,511 

7,190 
14,357 


14,149 


48,987 


1952 
31,996 


10,972 
13,692 


21,778 
37,160 
19,361 

7,270 
13,109 


14,244 


%o 
Change 


+ 2.0 


+ 0.5 
+ 19 


2.1 





172,146 


6,349 
9,009 


20,703 
15,739 
31,022 


10,940 
4,978 


10,318 
25,573 


13,860 
10,110 
5,063 
5,672 


5,603 
6,312 
7,905 
17,613 
1,098 


169,582 


1952 


170,836 
44,641 
55,368 


59,633 
91,698 
59,449 
16,401 
90,580 
32,612 
19,899 
18,339 


749 
6,020 
9,202 


21,126 
15,746 
29,500 


11,991 
5,040 


10,049 
25,835 


13,510 
9,898 
4,635 
5,302 


5,948 
6,474 
7,760 
17,184 
1,105 


Yo 
Change 


— 35 


g. 


| ++4++ 


i? | 





866,530 


RAPID TRANSIT AND BUS COMPANIES 


American Express® (564.2)... 
Greyhound (231.7) 

Phila. Transportation® (87.9). 
Third Ave. Transit*® (56.1).. 


ToTaL 


RETAIL 


Sears, Roebuck® (1,388.4)... 
Montgomery Ward (717.7)... 
F. W. Woolworth*® (421.8).. 
J. C. Penney (361.3) 

May Dept. Stores (266.6).... 
Allied Stores® (226.6) 

S. S. Kresge® (217.7) 
Federated (207.1) 

R. H. Macy (148.1) 

Gimbel Brothers (148.0) .... 
Marshall Field (140.7) 

City Stores (118.5) 

S. H. Kress* (114.9) 

W. T. Grant (114.2) 

Spiegel (95.3) 

J. J. Newberry (88.9) 

G. C. Murphy (87.8) 

Ely & Walker (80.0) 
Associated Dry Goods (77.9). 
Bullock’s, Inc. (72.3) 
Western Auto Supply*® (69.0) 
Hecht (67.7) 

Bond Stores* (67.4) 
Mercantile Stores* (59.2).... 
Gamble-Skogmo (58.7) 
Lerner Stores (56.1) 


RUBBER 


Goodyear (666.4) 
Firestone*® (567.5) 

U.S. Rubber (488.6) 

B. F. Goodrich® (437.0) 
General (98.2) 


1953 
25,474 
61,894 
$1,219 
645 


1952 
25,848 
59,623 
32,592 
640 





119,232 


1953 
96,735 
68,449 
88,224 
29,568 
20,143 
18,700 
28,712 
12,000 
28,447 
9,700 
15,787 
4,339 
9,174 
6,768 
8,545 
4,009 
8,450 
N.A. 
10,500 
8,954 
4,382 
4,001 
7,560 
3,150 
7,505 
6,471 


118,703 


1952 
94,351 
68,434 
86,691 
29,157 
19,217 
18,100 
28,908 
11,100 
29,357 
9,600 
14,997 
4,450 
9,065 
6,899 
9,229 
3,935 
7,977 


7,061 
6,056 





510,273 


1953 
47,265 
17,136 
33,269 
16,544 
5,370 


502,563 


1952 
46,723 
17,512 
31,103 
16,576 
4,922 





119,584 


SHIPPING AND SHIPBUILDING 


United Fruit® (385.7) 

W. R. Grace (324.1) 

U.S. Lines (140.6) 

American Export* (99.6).... 
Moore-McCormack® (95.3) .. 
American President® (79.7).. 
Matson® (78.1) 

Newport News S & DD® (67.3) 
Dravo® (50.1) 


SHOES AND LEATHER 


International. (170.5) 
Endicott Johnson (89.9) .... 
Brown Shoes® (59.5) 


+Not included in total. 


1953 
68,463 
5,594 
9,560 
4,275 
_ 4,546 
410 
1,876 
7,634 
1,004 


116,836 





103,362 











we, 5 « TE 2 Oe eee. 
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STEEL 


United States Steel (3,257.5). 
Bethlehem* (1,783.0) 
Republic® (741.4) ......... 
Jones & Laughlin® (579.5)... 
National Steel (527.8) ...... 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube* 
(514.0) 
Armco*® (464.7) ........... 
Inland Steel* (482.9)....... 
Kaiser Steel (266.5) 
Wheeling* (284.2) ......... 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
(SEIS). c 8966), i53G0sGeU.< 
Crucible Steel Co. of America 
( MBB ics dcetion sticéniad ve 
Allegheny Ludlum (189.4)... 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron (189.1). 
M. A. Hanna Co. (188.8).... 
Pittsburgh (185.3) ......... 
Granite City (119.3)........ 
McLouth Steel* (111.3)..... 
Lone Star Steel* (104.8).... 
Interlake Iron* (91.7) 
Detroit Steel* (91.5) 
Sharon* (86.0) 


TEXTILES 


Celanese Corp. of America 
GED aN woven woldikln bide 
Burlington Mills (300.7) .... 
American Viscose (267.7) ... 
J. P. Stevens* (257.1)....... 
United Merchants & Mfrs.* 
CO are ai ait dis wy 
Cannon Mills (130.5) 
Cone Mills (123.6) 
Rayonier® (117.4) .......... 
Beaunit Mills (96.1) ........ 
M. Lowenstein (92.8) ...... 
Industrial Rayon* (84.3) .... 
American Woolen (80.9) .... 
Pacific Mills (79.1) ........ 
West Point Mfg.* (72.7).... 
Dan River Mills (68.5) ..... 
Bigelow Sanford Carpet Co., 
ne, IED 4. sic ahi p eine nie'hn 
Robbins Mills (62.6) ....... 
American Enka* (62.4) 
Textron (56.9) ......scceee 
Alexander Smith (56.2) ..... 
Bibb Mfg. Co.* (54.4)...... 
Cluett, Peabody (53.2) ...... 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc.* 
(51.8) 


eeeeeeeee 


eee e eee eee eer eens 


TOBACCO 


American Tobacco (801.1)... 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
6 a ee ee 
Ligsett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
( SERRE ahi wre: ecmeinilas's oc 
Phi!p Morris Ltd. (240.3)... 
P. Lorillard (174.0) 





eee eee eee ee eeee 


°No duplications. 





July 1, 1954 








1953 1952 hai 
286,240 280,384 4+ 2.1 
104,803 102,883 + 1.9 

65,914 62,565 + 5.4 

41,857 41318 +18 

Not available 

16,038 15,471 + 3.7 

50,426 50,594 — 0.3 

18,100 16,478 + 9.2 

25,880 28,786 —10.1 

10,823 10,603 + 2.1 

14,536 11,9388 +218 

8,535 9,349 — 8.7 
16,415 16,354. + 04 
10,536 10,757 — 21 
3,934 3,945 — 0.3 
5,376 5,207 + 3.3 
9,577 9,225 + 38 
1,800 1500 +20.0 
8,833 8,784 + 0.6 
9,055 9,144 — 1.0 
3,015 2,567 +175 
8,354 8,200 + 19 
720,047 705,947 + 2.0 
%o 

1953 1952 Change 

40,505 40,097 +19 

19,835 19,954 — 06 

18,863 17,406 + 8.4 

8,659 8,450 + 2.5 

15,683 15,285 + 2.6 

Not available 
7,125 7,033 + 138 
8,659 7,083 +23.1 
2,611 2511 + 40 
3,559 3,539 + 06 
7,635 7,481 + 2.1 
16,125 17,884 — 98 
5,895 5,958 — 1Ll 
10,097 9,179 +10.0 
7,284 7,354 — 10 
6,200 6,700 — 7.5 
2,200 2,238 — 1.7 
1,920 1689 +13.7 
12,494 11,380 + 98 
3,149 3,044 + 3.5 
4,266 4179 + 2.1 
11,482 11,448 + 0.3 
4,133 4,296 — 38 
218,379 207,100 + 5.5 
%o 

1953 1952 Change 

80,923 82,958 — 2.5 

68,427 71,267 — 4.0 

37,863 87,149 + 19 

19,690 18,266 + 7.8 

28,423 28,409 + 0.1 











UTILITIES 


Pacific Gas & Electric (1,619.2) 
Consolidated Edison of N.Y. 
(6 A 
Commonwealth Edison* 
8 
American Gas & Electric* 
CS 
American & Foreign Power 
0 SS rn 
Southern Co. (782.6) ....... 
Public Service Electric & 
J 5. 
Southern California Edison* 
0 
Philadelphia Electric (695.0). 
Niagara Mohawk Power (669.8 ) 
Detroit Edison* (631.6) .... 
General Public Utilities 
COW es os av elele ccc 
Consumers Power (536.4) ... 
Middle South Utilities* (512.6) 
Texas Utilities* (463.1) ..... 
North American® (452.2) ... 
New England Electric System* 
DP es an uleg ws 
West Penn Electric (432.4).. 
Pennsylvania Power & Light 
| ES a a ere 
Central & South West* (394.8 ) 
Ohio Edison (387.9) ....... 
Northern States Power* (383.2) 
Georgia Power (365.8) ..... 
Virginia Electric & Power 
5 
Duke Power (344.9) ....... 
Consolidated G., E. L. & P.* 
on: SO rae 
Duquesne Light (303.1) .... 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
CEPR cro nick ¢ 0's o'c's ce owe 
Public Service of Ind. (283.8) 
Long Island Lighting (281.0) 
Illinois Power (278.9) ...... 
Wisconsin Electric Power 
Sos. owe eiwe c 
Boston Edison* (251.0) .... 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric ( 236.4) 
Shawinigan Water & Power 
eg 
New York State Electric & 
CS | ae 
Florida Power & Light ( 230.5) 
American Water Works ( 220.9) 
Connecticut Light & Power 
RE ry ae o's ons 
Gulf States Utilities (210.6). . 
Carolina Power & Light (207.1) 
Arkansas Power & Light* 
(202.4) 
Potomac Electric Power ( 199.7 ) 
Northern Indiana Public 
Service (194.6) .......... 
Houston Lighting & Power 
A ts SA eee 
Public Service of Colorado 
CANS Bites bd ba wawi’ so 
Kansas City Power & Light 
oo . 2A SR 
Dayton Power & Light (167.0) 
Central Maine Power (166.9) 
Central Illinois Public 
Service (160.4) 
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1953 
207,083 


161,097 
131,958 
37,350 


9,635 
149,494 


128,988 


83,457 
96,532 
98,000 
71,682 


66,238 
66,923 
27,412 
27,900 
44,800 


49,468 
41,033 


85,363 
36,711 
76,417 
62,679 
12,356 


32,125 
1,211 


31,895 
29,539 


32,056 
29,074 
28,901 
22,550 


47,146 
29,922 
31,834 
19,319 
16,823 
20,514 

7,100 
42,948 
14,188 
29,170 


5,065 
43,813 


39,749 
11,760 
14,899 
11,346 
19,165 
27,821 


35,903 





1952 
198,330 


160,339 
132,149 
31,994 


8,506 
150,644 


119,447 


82,449 
94,676 
87,000 
66,184 


66,151 
56,404 
26,776 


46,158 
39,556 


76,157 
37,053 
76,805 
62,297 
12,292 


29,795 
1,047 


30,041 
10,537 


31,534 
27,053 
23,353 
21,488 


48,890 
28,060 
30,066 


20,134 
16,846 
21,468 

5,481 
40,501 
13,168 
31,194 


5,098 
41,476 


39,092 


10,757 


15,121 
11,455 
19,110 
23,917 


35,671 





%o 
Change 


+ 4.4 


+ 0.5 
— 0.2 
+16.7 


+13.3 
— 08 


+ 8.0 


+ 1.2 
+ 2.0 
+12. 
+ 83 


+ 0.1 
+18.7 
+ 2.4 
+ 5.3 
— 4. 


+ 7.2 
+ 3.7 


+12.1 
— 09 
— 05 
+ 0.6 
+ 0.5 


+ 7.8 
+15.7 





2,448,412 2,337,120 






























































As everybody knows, Johnny, Philip 
Morris’ high-pitched bellboy, is one 
of industry’s most celebrated corpo- 
rate personalities. For the past 21 
years, Johnny, in his red coat and 
brass buttons, has been stepping out 
of thousands of store windows, call- 
ing for the elusive Mr. Morris. Yet 
few among the cigaret-smoking pub- 
lic know Johnny's boss, Philip Mor- 
ris’ king-sized President O. (for 
Oliver) Parker McComas, 58. 

Johnny Come Lately. As president 
and chief executive officer of the 
fourth largest U.S. cigaret maker 
(top three: American, R. J. Rey- 
nolds, Liggett & Myers), McComas 
was literaily born to the leaf. He is 
a direct descendant of one Daniel 
McComas, who raised tobacco near 
Chesapeake Bay as early as 1687. 
Yet McComas was a long time in 
turning to tobacco himself. Balti- 
more-born, he graduated from 
Princeton (A.B., 1916; M.A., 1917) 
in time to enlist in the Army, served 
as a first lieutenant in France and 
came home with the Silver Star 
for conspicuous gallantry in action. 

His first postwar job was as a 
$13-a-week cable clerk in a broker- 
age house. After a stint in security 
sales and management, McComas 
moved over to the Bankers Trust 
Company's security department in 
1928, stayed on until 1946, by 
which time he had become a vice- 
president and top man in Bankers’ 
Paris office. But McComas had long 
since become convinced that bank- 
ing was much too conservative for 
his taste and that he could be hap- 
pier in industry. Considering sev- 
eral “nice offers,” he was swayed by 
Chairman Alfred Lyon’s challenging 
invitation to join Philip Morris as a 
vice-president. 

Growing Pains. McComas admits 
that, at the time, he did not know 
burley from latakia. But he did have 
an invaluable knowledge of tobacco 
firms from the loans he had helped 
arrange for them as a banker. With- 
in a year he had risen to executive 
vice-president of Philip Morris and, 
in April 1949, became president. 

When McComas took over, Philip 
Morris was in a “transitional stage, 
suffering growing pains.” The war 
had changed it from a moderate- 
sized tobacconist (1939 net sales: 
$73,300,000) to one of the biggest 
(1946 net sales: $116,700,000) but 
the company was set in many of its 
old ways. McComas set out to foster 
a big business attitude and to insist 
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that Philip Morris, Ltd. act its size. 

Yet even to President McComas, 
“bigness has its defects as well as 
its virtues.” Mostly it threatens to 
end what McComas likes to call “the 
personal touch” in business. He has 
tried to retain the touch by keeping 
his office door open and remember- 
ing the names of some 200 Philip 
Morris employees who work in the 
firm’s general offices in Manhattan 
(they call him “Mr. Mac”). Mc- 
Comas’ own office is uncommonly 
unpretentious, its chief feature being 
a pencil sketch of a 22-inch, 5%- 
pound small mouth bass landed by 
McComas in Connecticut’s Doolittle 
Lake and attested to by Roy Chap- 
man Andrews. 

Smokers’ Revolt. Like many an- 
other cigaretmaker, Philip Morris is 
facing up to a smokers’ revolt 
brought on by changing tastes and 
worrisome fears. Though for the 
past three years it has been the 
happy sponsor of TV’s No. 1 pro- 
gram (16,000,000 homes reached), 
I Love Lucy, Philip Morris’ sales last 
year skidded to $292,902,434 from 
$314,894,718 the year before. Rea- 
son: the general cutting down by 
cancer-concerned smokers plus the 
fact that Philip Morris had practiced 
a wait-and-see policy toward filter 
smokes, which have become all the 
rage. 

Noting the way the smoke rings 
were blowing, McComas began to 
move early this year. In February, 
Philip Morris brought the entire 
Benson & Hedges organization into 
Philip Morris’ fold, thereby acquir- 





ing B&H’s prestige-packed Parlia- 
ments and a strong foothold in both 
the filter-tip and king-size markets. 

He also began spreading out in 
other ways. In March, McComas 
moved into Australia, began build- 
ing a plant to manufacture Philip 
Morris down under and to improve 
Australia’s promising but neglected 
tobacco crop. Later that same 
month, Philip Morris brought out 
its handy snap-open pack, which, 
according to McComas, has already 
had “a most salutary effect on our 
sales curve.” 

Of Mice & McComas. As for the 
cancer problem, McComas is in the 
forefront of the fight to keep the 
cigaretmakers clear of a bad press. 
Currently he is serving as one of the 
rotating chairmen (after American 
Tobacco’s Paul Hahn) of the re- 
cently-formed Tobacco Industry Re- 
search Committee. Supported by the 
major cigaretmakers (lone holdout: 
Liggett & Myers), it is waging a 
battle of test tubes to prove that 
lung cancer is not caused by smok- 
ing. Cancer, Researcher McComas is 
quick to point out, has been pro- 
duced on the backs of laboratory 
mice, but never in their lungs. Says 
McComas earnestly: “If the industry 
leaders really believed that cigarets 
cause cancer, they would stop mak- 
ing them.” McComas, himself a 
longtime smoker (he switched from 
Camels to Philip Morris), so far 
has seen nothing that would make 
him either stop making cigarets or 
stop smoking them. 

McComas strongly believes that 
filter-tip cigarets, which now have 
2% of the whole cigaret market, have 
a far bigger future. They are, he 
says, “in an evolutionary stage,” 
eventually will command 8% or 9% 
of all cigaret sales. He is equally 
enthusiastic about the future for 
king-size smokes, which last year 
accounted for 26% of the entire 
cigaret market. This year he thinks 
the figure will work out to some- 
where between 30% and 32%. 

About one segment of the king- 
size and filter-tip markets, McComas 
is particularly optimistic; he has 
high hopes that king-size Philip 
Morris and filter-tip Parliaments will 
boost their shares of both markets. 

Philip Morris’ total sales, how- 
ever, are lagging thus far this year. 
But competitors, who have a healthy 
respect for McComas’ opinions and 
actions, expect him to make a hard, 
canny fight to redress the losses. 








ELECTRONICS 


THE LAMPLIGHTER 


To many a motorist, the flashing direc- 
tional signals that wink a warning when 
a car is about to stop or make a turn 
are the greatest boon to safe driving 
since the traffic cop. Practically every 
car on the road has directional signals 
and several states have actually made 
them mandatory equipment. 

Among automotive partsmakers, the 
dean of directionals is the driving, 
durable Tung-Sol Electric Co., which 
makes the “flasher” that activates al- 
most every set of directional signals in 
use today. Not only is Tung-Sol (from 
“tungsten” and “sol,” the Latin word 
for sun) a big wheel in auto parts, but 
with its seven lamp and tube plants in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania (5,000 
employees) Tung-Sol is also the second 
largest U.S. producer of miniature elec- 
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TUNG-SOL’S HARPER & RIEBEN: 


that has sparked Tung-Sol’s growth. 

Bright & Early. Harper, a onetime, 
part-time church organist, had taught 
himself the art of turning out miniature 
lamps at the old Edison-GE works. One 
day he asked for a raise from $20 to 
$22 a week and was told: “You aren't 
worth it.” Thus rebuffed, Harper de- 
cided to branch out on his own, won 
a $4,000 bank loan on no other security 
than his ambition. With it he bought a 
half interest in Howard Miniature 
Lamp, where he began making flash- 
light bulbs, lamps and Christmas tree 
lights. 

With orders piling up and help short, 
Harper turned newly-arrived Errand 
Boy Rieben into a skilled glass blower. 
“I don’t care one bit how many lamps 
you ruin,” Harper told Rieben. “Just 
get back there and seal them until you 
learn to do it for yourself.” Rieben 
learned so fast and well that Harper 
marked him down for bigger jobs. 


after fifty years, time for celebration 


tric lamps and the fourth largest maker 
of electron tubes for radio, TV, com- 
munications, industry and the military. 

Last month this old lamplighter 
marked an auspicious occasion. Just 
fifty years ago, Founder Harvey W. 
Harper, now the company’s 75-year-old 
chairman, “first laid eyes on” Louis 
Rieben, now Tung-Sol’s 64-year-old 
president. Rieben, a wide-eyed 14- 
year-old wearing his Sunday suit, had 
come to Harper’s embryonic but bus- 
tlng Howard Miniature Lamp Co., 
‘ located in a back loft on Manhattan’s 
Canal Street, in search of an errand 
boy’s job. He looked, Harper recalls, 
“as if he hadn’t been getting enough 
to eat.” Says President Rieben: “You 
were no statue of prosperity yourself.” 
Because he “liked Rieben’s lean looks,” 
Harper, who was then earning $25 a 
week, put Rieben on at 10c an hour. 
Thus was formed the management team 
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As the auto industry grew out of its 
swaddling clothes, so did Howard 
Lamp. Under Harper and the fast- 
rising young Louis Rieben, the com- 
pany made multi-shaped lamps for 
home and industry, got into automotive 
work on the ground floor by turning 
out bulbs for early electric automakers, 
garages and electrical shops. In 1907, 
it won a fat contract to supply all the 
bulb needs of the famed Stoddard- 
Dayton auto. When tungsten, then 
newly discovered for lamp filaments, 
became hard to get, Harper went off 
to Berlin, placed a sizable order for 


_ tungsten filaments and came home with 


part of the first shipment jammed into 
his personal luggage. 

Before long, Howard was handed 
a GE license to manufacture Mazda 
bulbs. But when it was doing a $60,000- 
a-year business, GE decided to cancel. 
Instead, Harper sold Howard to GE 
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for $97,000 and took a job as manager 
of Weehawken’s Independent Lamp & 
Wire Co. He put Independent into 
direct competition with GE, coined 
Tung-Sol as a trademark and brought 
Rieben over from Howard to head up 
Tung-Sol’s manufacturing operations. 

Light Switches. After that, Tung- 
Sol’s light began to shine continually 
brighter. Having already developed the 
first electric headlight system, it intro- 
duced the “Tulite” headlamp (one 
lamp with two filaments), began mak- 
ing radio tubes (brought about by a 
chance meeting between Harper and 
Radio Pioneer Lee DeForest) and the 
first fixed-focus lamp. In 1935 came the 
directional signal flasher and the first 
all-glass sealed beam headlight. 

Since 1940, Tung-Sol (its motto: “It 
can’t be done, but here it is”) has been 
plugging away at such electronic de- 
velopments as vacuum tubes, cathode 
ray television tubes and the Autronic 
Eye, another automotive advance which 
automatically dims headlights on the 
approach of another car and switches 
them back to bright after the oncoming 
car has passed. But the biggest part of 
Tung-Sol’s business is still its tubes, 
which, since 1938, has exceeded its 
lamp and flasher volume combined. 

With net assets at $20,000,000 and 
annual sales running well over $40,- 
000,000, Tung-Sol’s volume has grown 
13 times in the past 16 years. But with 
the electronic age still in its infancy, 
Tung-Sol thinks its big growth still lies 
before it. Among its newest wrinkles: 
a radio tube (developed jointly with 
Motorola), which licks the bothersome 
volume fadeout when a car passes 
through a tunnel or under a bridge. 

As Tung-Sol’s leading light, Harvey 
Harper has never forgotten what a GE 
executive once told him: “You're going 
places, and as you go keep this in 
mind—try to make men, not money. If 
you make men, you can’t help making 
money.” Founder Harper, who has 
made both, believes that Tung-Sol “will 
never grow too big to be above 
all things human, warmhearted and 
friendly.” 


URANIUM 
ATLAS LODE 


At a press conference in Manhattan 
last month Atlas Corp. President Floyd 
Odlum recalled that when he was in 
the vanadium mining business back in 
the 20s, his company was penalized 
for an “impurity” in its ore. The im- 
purity: uranium. But yesterday's im- 
purity is today .an essential defense 
material and Atlas Corp., through a 
subsidiary, Watsach Corp., and minor- 
ity interests in San Diego Corp. and 
Airfleets, Inc., has a big stake in it. 








Within the last few months, Atlas 
companies have sunk about $4 million 
into a parcel of uranium claims. 

The most promising of these are 
staked out in the Big Indian District 
of Utah’s San Juan County, where in- 
dependent prospector Charlie Steen 
struck it rich last summer with his 
MiVida mine, thus becoming the U.S.’s 
first uranium multimillionaire. An an- 
gular, voluble individualist, Steen, 35, 
lived on deer meat and beans before 
hitting paydirt, now estimates his 
wealth in the tens of millions and 
is able to afford all the steak he 
wants. But most of that wealth is still 
underground, and in order to get it 
out, he needed ready money. To get 
it, he optioned several claims to Atlas 
Corp. 

Atlas, in turn, has lumped the Steen 
options with ten claims held by Lisbon 
Uranium Corp. on land just south of 
Steen’s diggings. Atlas subsidiaries own 
about 65% of Lisbon’s outstanding com- 
mon stock, and Floyd Odlum hopes 
that through Lisbon, Atlas may bite 
deep into the same uranium strata that 
has made Steen’s find the richest in 
the U.S. and perhaps in the world. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
LADIES’ DAY AT POLAROID 


Dr. Epwrn HERBERT LAND, 47, presi- 
dent of camera-making Polaroid Corp. 
may once have underestimated the 
power of a woman. If so, it was certain 
last month that he will never do it 
again. When, back in 1948, he launched 
his revolutionary picture-in-a-minute 
camera, he knew he had a good thing. 
But he had no idea how good—until 
the ladies showed him. 

From the first, proud mothers, eager 
to capture junior’s irresistible antics 
and to inspect the results immediately, 
snapped it up. It has also captivated 
the legion of women, baffled by the 
shutter and speed-opening complexities 
of conventional cameras, with its one- 
twist-of-a-dial simplicity of operation. 
Orders piled in so thick and fast that 
it took years for Polaroid’s expanding 
production capacity to catch up with 
demand. 

The Happy Highlanders. Even such 
good fortune, however, did not make 
Inventor-Perfectionist. Land compla- 
cent. Although in less than six years 
he has sold over half a million of his 
original $89.75 Speedliner cameras, 
Land kept asking himself how they 
could be improved. He also concen- 
trated on making them even more ap- 
pealing to their staunchest advocates, 
women. 

Last month, in the biggest promotion 
sendoff ever given a photographic prod- 
uct, Land produced his answer: Polar- 

oid’s new Highlander camera, a small- 


er, less expensive and more chic version 
of the original Speedliner. The new 60- 
second apparatus costs $69.97, is only 
7h” x4%”x2h” (small enough to fit into 
a lady’s handbag) and was styled for 
appearance by famed designer Walter 
Dorwin Teague. 

The $435,000 blitz promotion, which 
sent 120 employees darting out from 
Polaroid’s Cambridge (Mass.) head- 
quarters with samples to show dealers 
all over the country, was just the final 
step in an elaborately plotted campaign 
to give the Highlander an all-out sales 
push. Behind it lay four years and $1 
million worth of engineering and mar- 





POLAROID’S LAND: 
salesmanship is also a science 


ket research to put Polaroid’s camera 
business in the big time. 

Getting there has involved Land in 
some knotty problems. Early picture- 
in-a-minute prints had a somewhat 
fuzzy, impermanent quality and an un- 
popular sepia color. By 1950, Polaroid 
engineers had ironed out the defects, 
perfected a suitable black-and-white 
film. But squeezing an entire chemical 
laboratory into an even smaller-size 
camera was a much tougher problem. 
So was the job of reducing costs on ex- 
pensive precision parts, some only 
.00015 inches thick, or about one-tenth 
the thickness of a human hair. 

At the same time, Land was using 
Polaroid’s scientific know-how on its 
customers, soon had accumulated a 
mountain of statistics on their habits 
and preferences. Technical improve- 
ments in the camera were made ac- 
cordingly. One means of discovering 
users’ likes and dislikes was an offer of 
a free roll of film to anyone sending in 
his name and address and willing to fill 
out a detailed questionnaire. 

Thus, by the time the Highlander 
was ready for market tests a few 
months ago, Land was already sure 
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that he had a hit in the new camera. | 
But to make doubly certain he had 512 © 
people, most of them women, try it out | 
under all conceivable conditions. Alto- 
gether, they snapped over 20,000 test 
pictures. Result: high enthusiasm. 

Science & Salesmanship. Land has 
been practicing this careful blend of 
science and salesmanship ever since his 
schooldays at Harvard when he per- 
fected a revolutionary method of polar- 
izing light. By imbedding tiny crystals — 
in plastic, he produced a lens that only | 
light waves oscillating in a single plane 
could pass through. Unlike most inven- 
tors, he was more interested in the 
commercial possibilities of his find than 
in the discovery itself. So in 1932 he 
left Harvard to strike out for himself. 
He organized Polaroid Corp., which 
soon was turning out a variety of glare- 
free items, ranging from sunglasses to 
binoculars and lamps. 

Through the Depression, Polaroid’s 
business remained small. But Land held 
on to a conviction that science pointed 
















































































































































































































the way to products of the future. By Cu 
1940, this confidence paid off. Two mil- of 
lion pairs of Polaroid eyeglasses, dis- fro 
tributed at the New York World’s Fair 19 
to amuse children, made polarized light ee 
something more than a curio and oid 
boomed sales of Polaroid’s glare-proof sah 
sunglasses, Land also prophesied that — 
his lenses would ultimately be used _ 
to view commercial 3-D movies. al 
When Scientist Land’s prediction wis 
proved correct, Businessman Land was yp 
there to capitalize on it. With an almost /4 
exclusive corner on light-polarizing ma- 6] ! 
terial, Polaroid’s output of glasses to '. 
view pictures-in-depth jumped from = 
100,000 pairs in December, 1952, to enl 
12,000,000 in March of last year. Tem- abl 
porarily overwhelmed with the flash 7 
flood of orders (at 10c a pair), Land sa 
could not keep up with demand. Soon, of 
however, the call for 3-D viewers had F 
fallen off as fast as it had risen. oe 
Land is not sorry that it did; he be- sil 
lieves that present 3-D moviemaking = 
technology is deficient. But he has k 
plans of his own for improving it. In 4 
cooperation with Technicolor, Inc., > 
Land’s research men have perfected a n 
radical new money-saving system of a" 
three-dimensional photography which ~ 
Land hopes will tip the scales back ~~ 
toward 3-D movies. Called Vectograph, fo 
the new process eliminates the expen- a 
sive two-machine projection of conven- i 
tional 3-D pictures; in the Vectograph pe 
system, one camera takes two images, . : 
and only one machine is needed to thi 
project them both. “<a 
Now and Then. Land, however, does h 
not allow himself to be too much be- a 
guiled by such auguries of tomorrow. ™ 
He is keeping Polaroid’s main concen- vee 
tration on its present business: camera- — 






making. 
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NEW 60-SECOND CAMERA: 
something for the ladies 


It is a sizable and fast-growing one. 
Currently, camera sales account for 85% 
of Polaroid’s gross, which has soared 
from $6.7 million to $27 million since 
1948, when Polaroid produced no cam- 
eras at all. Land has accelerated Polar- 
oid’s growth by continually adding 
new accessories to his line, including 
such items as flash guns and exposure 
meters, filters and close-up lenses. He 
also two years ago brought out a ver- 
sion of the Speedliner for professional 
use, the $249.50 Pathfinder, with an 
f/4.5 lens and a coupled range-finder. 

Polaroid is the only producer of the 
film used to make 60-second pictures, 
and only Polaroid makes copies and 
enlargements from it. Thus Land is 
able to keep a careful count of 60- 
second film roll sales. They are impres- 
sive. So snap-happy are Polaroid cam- 
era owners that they shoot an average 
of six times as many rolls of film as 
do owners of conventional cameras. 
Average annual Polaroid camera con- 
sumption: a whopping 18 rolls. 

This kind of land-office business has 
kept Polaroid expanding so fast that 
it has had to subcontract manufacture 
of many of the parts used in its cam- 
eras. In fact, the only complete product 
currently made by the company is its 
secret-process film. With manufactur- 
ing and assembly operations now over- 
flowing into seven separate rented 
buildings in Cambridge, Polaroid is 
planing to consolidate operations in 
a new building in Waltham. 

land, however, may soon make even 
this plant too small. Enseonced in his 
boo\-lined study in Cambridge, he is 
hard at work thinking up ways to ex- 
pand Polaroid’s business with new and 
better cameras. One eye he keeps 
trained on costs; the other is on his 
best customers, women. 
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UTILITIES 
QUINTON’S QUEST 


WHILE waiting for a decision on his 
company’s first request for higher rates 
in 30 years, last month Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co.’s brand new Presi- 
dent Harold Quinton, who took over 
in April, gave out some figures on his 
utility that were as sunny as the area 
it serves. 

Southern California Edison, he told 
New York security analysts, is still go- 
ing ahead under full steam. “In 1953 
we installed nearly 75,000 new meters, 
which was more than we had added 
in any previous year, and this year 
they are coming on our lines at an even 
greater rate.” 

As for Southern California Edison’s 
future, Quinton, 55, had even brighter 
hopes. If higher rates are granted, 
Quinton expects that after they have 
been in effect for a full year So. Cal’s 
earnings will increase to about $3.75 
per share vs. $2.64 in 1953, $3.27 in 
1952. But Quinton also pointed out 
that nobody can be sure the commis- 
sion will grant the full increase, and 
even if it does, So. Cal. will get the 
benefits only in part of 1954. 

Growth Gains. Quinton and South- 
ern California Edison do business in 
what is probably the nation’s most 
booming, building, burgeoning area. 
Its sun-loving, power-hungry popula- 
tion has increased 80% since War II, 
and the utility’s peak demand load and 
power transmission rate have increased 
a similar rate. To keep up with this 
booming demand, Southern California 
Edison has boosted its investment in 
electric plant by $418 million, or 113%. 
Although it has tried to temper expan- 
sion with caution, Quinton’s company 
has spent about $67 million each year 
for plant expenditures for the last five 
years and in 1954 the figure will reach 
$73 million. 

But Southern California Edison has 
not beggared itself for bigness. Book 
value per share has risen from $25.15 
in 1945 to $33, and the company’s 
financial structure has been strength- 
ened to provide for a good balance be- 
tween bonded debt (45%), preferred 
stock (15%) and equity issues (40%). 

Balanced Load. On the operating 
side, Southern California Edison has 
not allowed expansion to upset its bal- 
anced load distribution. But it has 
boosted residential sales, which the in- 
dustry holds in almost the same vener- 
ation as it does the light bulb, propor- 
tionately more than other categories, 
from 33% to 37% of total power output. 
Sales to industry now account for only 
about 25% of total operating revenues, 
commercial sales 20%, and agricultural 


‘ 8%. The average residential consump- 
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tion in So. Cal.’s territory still runs be- 
low the national average, but this is 
mostly due to the competition of cheap 
natural gas, which is as plentiful in 
Southern California as oranges and 
movie actors. But, says Quinton: “Our 
major problem since the end of the 
war has been providing facilities to take 
care of a demand which has threatened 
to move out from under us.” 


WATCHES 
BATHING WITH BULOVA 


SPRAYING brine back toward the Ba- 
hamas like buckshot, two champion 
water skiers recently jarred over the 
corrugated, gleaming waters south of 
Florida in an attempt to break the 
world’s distance record for the sport. A 
grueling 9% hours later when they 
ground to a halt on white Miami 
Beach, tanned Bruce Parker and Evie 
Wolford had traveled farther nonstop 
(212 miles) than anybody on water 
skies had ever done before. But to non- 
water skiing Arde Bulova, 55, chair- 
man of the Bulova Watch Co., even 
more important was the fact that Skiers 
Parker and Wolford had performed 
their feat with nine Bulova watches 
strapped to their skis. 

After this severe watery workout 
in what Arde Bulova likes to call 
his “floating laboratory,” Bulova tech- 
nicians carefully examined the wet 
watches, found them to be in perfect 
working order. Each of the nine 
watches, regular commercial products 
straight from assembly line, were fea- 
tured in Bulova advertising as “water- 
proof.” Having thus amply demon- 
strated this claim, Bulova copywriters 
unloosed a barrage of enthusiastic 
publicity. 





WATER SKIING WATCH TESTER: 
big claims need big proofs 








HOTELS 


LYRIC FOR LANDLORDS 


Tue hotel industry, which has been the 
object of dire predictions of “build, 
boom and bust,” heard some reassur- 
ing words recently from a man who 
should know. President Conrad N. Hil- 
ton of the Hilton Hotels Corporation, 
the industry’s largest operator, declared 
that hoteldom generally is in better 
condition than at any time in the past 
30 years. “(It) should give a good ac- 
count of itself from the standpoint of 
earnings,” he added, “even though a 
return to the high occupancy of the 
war years is not a prospect.” 

The “World’s Number One Hotel- 
man” last month backed up his words 
with cash, announced that he had 
signed a 10-year lease (via Hilton Ho- 
tels International, Inc.) for two hotels 
now abuilding in Mexico. The 16-story 
Continental Hilton, at Mexico City, will 
add 360 rooms to Hilton’s capacity, and 
Acapulco Hilton, 250 rooms. 

“Every Inch Pays." In his argument, 
Hilton riddled the theory that an inn- 
keeper must maintain room occupancy 
at 80-85%: of capacity to break even. 
To prove it, he produced some Hilton 
history. In 1946, Hilton’s occupancy 
rate was 92.6%, producing earnings of 
$2.03 a share; in 1953, with the rate 
down to 75.9%, Hilton Hotels earned 
$2.56 a share from operations, with 
other income boosting net to $3.92. 

The industry, well knowing that Hil- 
ton had parlayed a small Texas hostelry 
into the world’s largest string of hotels 
by singlemindedly making maximum 
productive use of every bit of space, 
listened raptly. Hilton, whose chain of 
hotels includes such famed _hostelries 
as the Palmer House, Waldorf-Astoria, 
and Mayflower, cuts down on lobby 
area and other unproduciive spaces, 
puts in money-making stores and shops 
—thus lifting earnings with a minimum 
outlay of cash. Observed one hotel op- 
erator: “That’s his secret. He makes 
every inch pay.” 

Critics sometimes compare the in- 
dustry’s recent building program to the 
hog-wild expansion of the 1920’s, when 
innkeepers piled room atop room, then 
wandered disconsolately through acres 
of emptiness. Hilton, however, believes 
that the industry has learned its lesson, 
observes that it is using a good part 
of earnings to improve properties and 
equipment and build up working capi- 
tal. Hotelmen also, he points out, now 
amortize mortgage indebtedness, rather 
than carrying their debts on constant 
fixed mortgages as they did in the ’20s. 

Rooms and Returns. Hilton himself 
has done much to lead the industry out 
of the financial wilderness. A canny 

moneyman who once ran a bank in 











MIGHTY MIDGET 
At its El] Segundo (Calif.) plant 


last month, Douglas Aircraft, 
which makes everything from 
fleet DC-7 commercial airliners to 
monster C-124 Globemasters, 
rolled out a new plane that is 
a pipsqueak by comparison. Yet 
Douglas’ A4D Skyhawk packs a 
sting as deadly as anything in the 
air. 
Designed for the Navy, the 
Skyhawk reverses the trend toward 
bigger and astronomically expen- 
sive bombers. Only 40 feet long 
and with a sweptback wingspread 
of a mere 30 feet, it weighs a 
slight 15,000 pounds, about half 
the weight of planes meant for 
similar missions. Powered by a 
single Wright J-65 Sapphire en- 
gine, Douglas’ “mighty midget” 
can do 600 mph, packing machine 
guns, rockets, missiles, even the 
new, small-type A-bombs. 











New Mexico, he invests in new prop- 
erties only when they have demon- 
strated their earning-power or show a 
chance of paying off under better man- 
agement. He is quick to move his bag- 
gage out when a hotel’s competitive 
position or earnings start to decline. 

This Spring, Hilton showed once 
again that he still retains the golden 
touch. For the first quarter, Hilton 
gross revenues soared to $28.3 million, 
up from $24.4 million last year. And 
while consolidated net profit amounted 
to $1.5 million (89c a share) vs. $1.4 
million (93c a share), the variance was 
not quite what it appeared to be. Be- 
cause of property acquisitions, dividend 
requirements on Hilton Hotels’ pre- 
ferred stock have risen and 44,370 
more common shares are now outstand- 
ing than there were a year ago. With 
this in mind, Hilton had good reason 
to believe that the innkeeping business 
was still healthy and profitable. 
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AIRLINES 


CAPITAL GAINS 


CaprraL Arr.ines President James H. 
(“Slim”) Carmichael, 47, breezed in 
from Britain one day last month and 
mused: “It’s a sweet plane.” What had 
captured Carmichael’s fancy was the 
48-passenger, 335-mph Vickers Vis- 
count, a turbo-prop powered plane (its 
propellers are driven by gas turbine 
engines) produced by Britain’s Vickers- 
Armstrong. Carmichael was so im- 
pressed with the Viscount, in fact, that 
he had just placed an order for 40 of 
them. Price (including spare parts and 
the 15% U.S. duty): $45,000,000. 

U.S. planemakers promptly roared 
their disapproval. Capital had become 
the first American airline to buy planes 
outside the U.S. for domestic service. 
But Capital’s Carmichael, whose line 
serves 77 cities from New York to 
Minneapolis and Dallas, had a ready 
reply. He had looked over American- 
made aircraft and decided that only 
the Viscount would fill Capital’s bill. 

Most U.S.-made planes, he ex- 
plained, are designed for long hauls 
or are too slow on short hops. Capital’s 
route structure, composed of a number 
of medium-range stops, demands a fast 
but agile type of aircraft and the Vis- 
count has proven itself in just that sort 
of service abroad. Using Viscounts, 
British European Airways upped its 
share of traffic along highly competi- 
tive routes from 28% to 49% in one year. 

Speed with Silence. With the Vis- 
count (the first three of which are to 
be delivered in 1956, the rest to follow 
within a year), Capital expects to cut 
its Washington-to-Chicago flight time 
from 2 hours 40 minutes to 2 hours 9 
minutes and its New York to Cleveland 
run from 1 hour 50 minutes to 1 hour 
31 minutes. It will also become the 
first in the U.S. to use turbo-prop pow- 
ered planes, plans gradually to substi- 
tute them for the planes now in use. 

Capital, which Carmichael helped 
pull out of the red to a net profit of 
$1,652,289 last year, believes the new 
planes will prove a big attraction for 
passengers. Compared with piston-type 
planes, they are practically silent and 
vibrationless. What is more, the airline 
says it can break even at a load factor 
of only 50.6%, which is somewhat less 
than on regular piston planes. 

Best of all, the Capital deal is the 
best news that Britain’s planemakers 
have had since the jet-driven Comets 
began dropping from the skies. Says 
Capital’s Carmichael: “The Viscount 
will be the most profitable plane we 
ever operated . . . [It] puts us close to 
the airline operator’s ideal: to serve the 
entire route with one type of plane and 
one type of engine.” 
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PUBLISHING 


PAPERBACK BATTLE 


TruTH is sometimes stranger than fic- 
tion, and within the paperback book 
industry last month there smoldered a 
conflict that would do justice to an Eric 
Ambler suspense novel. Couched in 
legal language rather than in the racier 
prose that sells pocket mysteries, the 
struggle found Avon Publishing Co., 
Inc., and its affiliated companies, pitted 
against its onetime distributor, Ameri- 
can News Co. 

Battle Lines. Now on trial calendar, 
the paperback battle erupted a year 
ago last May when Avon, which claims 
with its affiliated companies to be the 
fourth-largest U.S. pocket reprint pub- 
lisher, ended its distribution con- 
tract with American and handed the 
job over to the Hearst Corporation. In 
ending the arrangement, Avon believed 
that American News, the U.S.’s largest 
independent news dealer, had promised 
to continue normal distribution and 
servicing of its paperbacks until such 
time as the inventories it had on hand 
had been shipped on to Avon’s new 
wholesalers. According to Avon, this 
deal would have continued normal re- 
tail sales, reduced Avon’s inventories in 
American News warehouses, and cost 
Avon only minimum freight and hand- 
ling charges when its stocks were ulti- 
mately moved on to the new distribu- 
tors. 

Avon charges, however, that in prac- 
tice things worked out quite differently. 
Its contention: that American breached 
its promise and, in conspiracy with two 
other paperback publishers, whose 
works it also distributes, went around 
convincing dealers that Avon books 
should be pulled out of display racks 
and sent back for credit. American 
News, says Avon, also usurped Avon’s 
display space in racks jointly owned by 
it with the other two publishers. (In 
a suit against these two publishers and 
others, since settled, Avon obtained last 
September a temporary restraining 
order against such usurpation.) Con- 
sequently, declares Avon, it was inun- 
dated by a wave of returned paper- 
backs “far beyond that which was orig- 
inally contemplated,” causing great 
“confusion and much extra work and 
expense.” 

These charges are denied by Ameri- 
can News. 

Disputed Territory. Avon and Ameri- 
can disagree over the size of the stocks 
that Avon had to absorb. American 
News President Percy O’Connell has 
put them at a 17- or 18-month inven- 
tory. Not so says Avon, claiming that 
the stocks returned were almost dou- 
bled by the actions of American, and in 
any event amounted to no more than 










































































By PATRICK COYLE* 


This new Forses column will be 
dealing with research among people 
—their attitudes and opinions regard- 
ing business organizations, the prod- 
ucts business makes and sells, or the 
services it provides. 

This type of research is very dif- 
ferent from laboratory research in 
electronics, metallurgy, thermo-dy- 
namics, and so on. This column will 
deal with the most transient of the 
powerful influences with which in- 
dustry must reckon—Public Opinion 
in a great many forms. President 
Eisenhower, in his April 5th speech 
to the nation, said: “In this country, 
Public Opinion is the most powerful 
of all forces...” With this simple 
truth, “Ike” has given us exactly the 
right keynote for our operations. 

As progressive managements in- 
crease their knowledge and under- 
standing of this powerful force of 
Public Opinion, as it relates to their 
individual interests—so too, will they 
put themselves in a progressively 
stronger position to control and di- 
rect this force for their own benefits. 

For example: 

During the period of general 
product scarcity which began during 
World War II, the very satisfactory 
sales performance of most available 
products was all too frequently a 
reflection of the public’s tremendous 
buying power—rather than an indi- 
cation of their complete satisfaction 
with the products purchased. Now 
that the economy has entered a new 
phase and _ increasingly severe 
competition is being felt, many 
manufacturers find themselves in- 
adequately prepared for really 
aggressive, competitive selling. 

It is in this type of situation that 
progressive managements can make 
profitable use of research tech- 
niques. Business research can be 
employed to re-define the market, to 
re-assess the public’s acceptance of 
a particular product versus compet- 
ing products, or perhaps to re-check 
the public’s needs in the interests of 
developing a wholly new line of 
products. Some businessmen can 
use this type of research to deter- 
mine whether or not it will be to 
their advantage to re-design, re-style 
or re-price their products. Others 
will find that research-based facts 
clearly indicate the need for certain 
changes in distribution methods, the 
need for re-training salesmen on 
specific points, or even the need for 


RESEARCH FOR BUSINESS 








a shake-up in 
the dealer or- 
ganization. 

Whatever ac- 
tion is taken, the 
proper applica- 
tion of business 
research __tech- 
niques will en- ee 
able management to determine the 
areas most in need of attention and 
help rank them in the right order 
of priority. If it happens that the 
main problem concerns customer re- 
sistance to the nro duct, business re- 
search can measure the areas of 
customer resistance, measure the 
intensity of each area and, by fre- 
quency of mention, rank them in 
order of their importance. This will 
provide a realistic guide for re-train- 
ing salesmen and for new sales pres- 
entations, as well as advertising 
themes. 

Future articles will cover both 
the pros and cons of specific, re- 
search applications and the cautions 
to be observed to avoid the im- 
proper use of research which can 
result in misleading information. 

Here is a partial list of future 
articles: 

Consumer satisfaction. 

Market potentials. 

Dealer and distributor attitude. 

Retail outlet design and location. 

Distribution efficiency. 

Sales performance and efficiency. 

Employee attitude. 

New product possibilities. 

Product pricing and promotion. 

Product features and functions. 

Product styling by price groups. 

Service policies. 

The next article will deal with 
“Consumer Satisfaction,” and the 
story of one company’s “blooper.” 
How they did some excellent re- 
search on a new product and forgot 
to test the prospective customers. 





*The writer of this new feature is 
Patrick Coyle, a man thoroughly ex- 
perienced in practical, down-to-earth 
applications of modern research tech- 
niques. His 25 years of business ex- 
perience have been spent entirely with 
management problems in the fields of 
Sales Training, Public Relations, Ad- 
vertising and Top Administration. For 
the past nine years, he has spent almost 
all of his time planning and adapting 
Research techniques to specific prob- 
lems of both large and small busi- 
nesses. 








a break for 
the Summer 


Bachelor 


While your family's away this 
summer why not keep a room 
or suite in town, free from home 
cares and problems? Attractive 
Rentals July and August at spe- 
cial season rates. Television in 
all rooms. Transient and Monthly 
Occupancy. Ask for Booklet “F”’. 


Charles W. Schwefel, Owner-Mgr. 


Granrecy Park 


Lexington Ave. at 21st St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





What do you want to know 
about Dresser Industries? 


Complete information on products 
of the Dresser companies — how 
they are used and where — illus- 
trated in a new timetable size 28- 
page booklet, available on request. 
Just clip this ad to your letterhead 
and mail to Department 204F. 
Atlantic Building, Dallas, Texas. 
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CLARK COMPRESSORS & ENGINES ¢ DRESSER 
COUPLINGS & ELLS « IDECO AND SECURITY ao 
ING EQUIPMENT © PACIFIC PUMPS « MAGCOBAR 

DRILLING MUDS AND CHEMICALS ¢ KOBE PRODUC- 
TION SYSTEMS * ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWERS 





five or six months’ of shipments. 

However disputed the figure, its im- 
pact on the fortunes of both companies 
was sizable. Partially because of the 
loss of Avon revenues, American News’ 
sales fell off $10 million last year. The 
Avon companies, charging American 
with “monopolistic” practices, also 
claimed substantial disadvantage to 
themselves, are asking for treble dam- 
ages of $7.6 million. 


NATURAL GAS 


REGULATION OF 
INDEPENDENTS 


As an independent natural gas pro- 
ducer, does the Phillips Petroleum Co. 
merely “produce and gather” natural 
gas for sale to interstate pipeline com- 
panies, or does it actually sell the gas 
it has gathered by means of the pipe- 
lines? That sticky question has been 
bandied about in the courts for years. 
Last month the highest court in the 
land settled it once and for all. 

Wrote Mr. Justice Minton for the 
majority: “In our view, . Phillips 
is a natural gas company within the 
meaning of that term defined in the 
Natural Gas Act and .. . its sales in 
interstate commerce of natural gas for 
resale are subject to the jurisdiction of 
and regulation by the Federal Power 
Commission.” 

So saying, the Supreme Court, by a 
5 to 3 vote (Justice Jackson took no 
part in the case), upheld a Court of 
Appeals decision and ruled that some 
2,300 “independent” U.S. natural gas 
producers, heretofore free from Gov- 
ernment regulation, are now subject 
to control by the FPC. Actually, the 
High Court gave no order that FPC 
must regulate the independents, but 
the FPC, which never wanted the job, 
knows it is now stuck with it. FPCom- 
missioner Draper, in fact, has already 
indicated that public hearings will soon 
be held to determine whether Phillips’ 
rates are fair and reasonable. It will 
mark the first time that FPC has exer- 
cised its new power. 

The Great Dissent. Meanwhile, indig- 
nant cries of rage and rejection arose 
from the oil states, their legislators and 
their natural gas companies. To Minor- 
ity Leader Lyndon Johnson (Dem., 
Tex.), “this amazing decision” was 
“shocking.” Oilman D. A. McGee, pres- 
ident of Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, 
predicted: “The effect will be bad on 
the gas industry and in the long run, 
I believe, on consumers also.” 

Some feared the decision “might in- 
fluence some major gas producers to 
shy away from making new contracts 
for sale of gas in interstate commerce, 
for a while at least.” Others, like Texas’ 
outspoken Governor Allan Shivers, 
minced no words. Said he: “One of the 
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greatest threats to the ail and gas in. 
dustry that has ever occurred.” To 
Shivers, the Supreme Court’s ruling 
was the “greatest invasion” of states 
rights since it outlawed segregation in 
public schools. But Phillips Petroleum, 
the company that battled the case 
through the courts and lost, kept its 
own counsel. It wanted a chance to 
study the decision thoroughly before 
making any comment. 


PAPER AND PULP 


PAPERMAN’S PRESCRIPTION 


At the Mount Wolf (Pa.) plant of the 
Superior Paper Products Co. last week, 
new activity stirred the air: parent St. 
Regis Paper Co. was about to expand 
the Mount Wolf facilities and push 
Superior even farther into the ever 
expanding paper container field. 
St. Regis acquired Superior, most 0 
whose $8.8 million sales last year we 
in containers, only last April. Motivat ‘ 
ing the deal was St. Regis’ determing 
tion to get into the container field 
which had a huge boom in War 


when blood plasma, ammunition, : 


tions and hundreds of other items wer 
packed in paperboard containers fe 


shipment from the tropics to the Arcti 
The boom has kept up its thunder, 
Last year the industry operated at ¢ 
spanking 93% of rated capacity, turne 
out just under 6,500,000 tons of con 
tainer-board and 6,060,000 tons oj 
boxboard. 

Success Secret. Pushing into new 
fields in paper production has been the 








THE GOVERNOR 
WAS WRONG 


A former Governor once called us the “‘Metropo- 
lis on the Merrimack.” Weain’t. We're justa 
bigs, small town set in a cluster of New Eng- 
land villages with elm-shaded grassy commons 
and Civil War monuments. Consider: 


2. 
income tax pay fora one-story modern 


em ld 
3. Lowest rate in Massachusetts. 
4. Lowest housing costs in 38 U.S. cities sur- 


5. Lowest hespital costs of any comparable eity. 
The only community in the North East having 
a vast non-profit Industrial Park ready for new 
industries! Buildings financed 100% locally by 
N.I.P. Foundation in Lowell, a New Industrial 
Frontier! 

Why have three national and five smaller com- 
panies recently selected Lowell? For the facts, 
write or wire: 

Executive Director 


LOWELL 


Development & Industrial Commission 
24 Merrimack Street, Lowell, Mass. 











REALTY INVESTMENTS 
565 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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secret of St. Regis’ success ever since 
big, red-haired Chairman Roy King 
Ferguson, 60, got a hurried call to take 
over the company in black 1934. St. 
Regis was in a bad way. Tied in with 
the upstate utility empire of Financier 
Floyd Carlisle, St. Regis’ sales had 
dropped from a peak of $30 million to 
a paper-thin $8 million, and its heavy 
holdings in United Corporation, which 
had a collateral value of $50 million, 
had a real value of only $2 million. 
Though primarily a financial man, 
Ferguson quickly showed the paper in- 
dustry a few tricks. He decided that 
St. Regis. must get rid of its subsidiary 
interests, concentrate on its paper oper- 
ations, if it was to survive. He lost no 
time converting this conviction into ac- 
tion. Ferguson soon had thrown all of 


ST. REGIS’ FERGUSON: 


St. Regis’ non-papermaking interests 
overboard, had begun acquiring new 
mills and expanding operations. 
Among St. Regis purchases was the 
Bates Valve Bag Co., a manufacturer 
of multiwall bags, then used mostly to 
package construction materials. Con- 
vinced that bags had a bright future, 
Ferguson steadily expanded St. Regis 
bagmaking operations. After War II 
and the company’s entry into the South 
with its fast-growing slash pine, Fergu- 
son expanded with a big, new, inte- 
grated kraft (brown) paper and multi- 
wall bag manufacturing operation at 
Pensacola (Fla.). Roy Ferguson’s mul- 
tiwall moves have paid off handsomely, 
not only for St. Regis but for the en- 
tire industry: in 12 years, sales have 
risen from about 500,000,000 bags an- 
nually to well over 2,000,000,000. 
The number of products packaged in 
bags has risen to more than 400. 
Casting around for still other paper 
markets in the 1930s, Ferguson’s eye 
lighted on plastics, then in their in- 
fancy. He soon began stepping up St. 
Regis’ production of high-pressure, 
laminated plastic, made from paper 
manufactured in St. Regis mills. As a 
result, St. Regis today is the nation’s 
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largest producer of the material, and 
has five plastics plants:in the U.S. and 
Canada also turning out injection 
molded plastics, used chiefly for refrig- 
erators and home freezers. St. Regis 
sales in this field have increased 400% 
in the last ten years, and the company 
anticipates even higher returns from 
decorative Panelyte, in the professional 
and “do-it-yourself” home markets. 
Rehabilitation's Results. The entire 
paper industry has been riding the 
crest of a sales wave, with per capita 
consumption in the U.S. soaring from 
49 pounds in 1900 to 394 pounds last 
year. But by plowing huge sums of 
hard money into the business ($142 
million since War II alone), Ferguson 
has made St. Regis grow faster than 
any other U.S. paper company until 


MEASURING PULPWOOD GROWTH: 
after newsprint and bags 


today it stands third in the nation’s 
fifth-largest industry. 

As the only U.S. paper company 
with coast-to-coast operations, St. Regis 
today has 24 plant locations in ‘the 
U.S., and seven in Canada, Belgium, 
Brazil and Argentina. The St. Regis 
line, once almost exclusively newsprint, 
has become almost as diversified as a 
paper company’s can be, includes kraft 
pulp, paper and board, multiwall bags, 
printing, publication and converting 
papers, specialty papers (eé.g., insect- 
repellent papers), bag manufacturing 
and filling machinery, plastics. 

The payoff has been continuously 
rising sales, which last year hit $200 
million, up 10% over 1952 and the 
highest in St. Regis’ 55-year history. 
“I don’t see why St. Regis shouldn't 
look in all growth sections of the in- 
dustry,” says Ferguson. “We've got an 
aggressive young management that 
wants to go places.” 

Ferguson is holding back on only 
one front. Though oil has been discov- 
ered on lands all around certain St. 
Regis holdings in Florida, he has not 
yet sunk any wells. Instead, he is can- 


nily watching his neighbors drill, and 


“waiting for developments.” 
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-_It's FABULOUS! Just select the weather 

you want... push a button... and 
“you get instant, automatic control of 
_ Both room temperature and air circu- 


- lation. New, exclusive. Fresh'nd-Aire 
_. electromagnetic: All-Weather - Control 
cools, dehumidifies, circulates, filters, 
ios ventilates, weste ond. _— S 


's FLUSH MOUNTED! Only Fresh'n Cas 


pom hides behind draperies . . . does 


~ “not extend beyond narrow window 


sills. Elegantly styled in colors of neu- 
tral paste! and lustrous gold. Com- 


plements the decor .of America’s most _ 


luxurious rooms, homes, and offices. 
Another quality product of 


Fresh'nd-Aire Company (Div. of Cory Corp.) 
221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


For office and home, we require the following 
air conditioners for 1954: 


Model A412 '% Ton 
for areas up to 300 sq. ft. 


Model A434 % Ton 
for areas up to 450 sq. ft. 


| Model A410 1 Ton 
for areas up to 600 sq. ft. 








1 am interested in receiving prices and informa- 
tion for an installation of this kind. 54-5 
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NEW ISSUE 


Dated June 1, 1954 


| This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$100,000,000 | 


Aluminum Company of America 
3% Sinking Fund Debentures Due-1979 


Price 100% and accrued interest 


June 9, 1954 


Due June 1, 1979 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several 
underwriters, including the undersigned, only in States in which 
such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in securities 
and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


White, Weld & Co. 





The First Boston Corporation 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Lazard Fréres & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Drexel & Co. 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated 
Lehman Brothers 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
Union Securities Corporation 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 




















PROFITS PREDICTED 
ON UNDER-PRICED STOCKS 


Babson’s New Stock List 
Reveals Today’s Best Bargains 


Some of the best buys in 10 years are 
among stocks now selling at or below their 
1946 highs. They represent well-known com- 
panies with good earnings and bright futures 

. in basic industries that have adjusted 
themselves to today’s economy. When the 
public wakes up to these bargains, their 
prices will score sharp: advances. 


18 Bargains Listed 


Babson’s new stock list selects 18 of to- 
day’s best buys. Some are selling at less 
than half their 1946 highs! Yet returns run 
as high as 6% and more. Babson’s clients 
are beating the public to these bargains. 
Why not you? 


Reasons for Advice Given 


This list tells you why these 18 selected, 
under-priced stocks are good buys . . . for 
income, capital gain, growth or low-priced 
speculation. Reasons are based on Babson’s 
50-year experience during all kinds of mar- 
ket ups and downs. 


10 Switches Included 


To help you prevent losses and provide 
capital for profitable switches into bargain 
stocks, we also give “sell” advice on 10 
well-known, over-priced stocks. 


All for $1.00 


This list of 18 bargains and 10 switches 
costs you $1.00 . . . to cover cost of prepara- 
tion and mailing. Yet, it could mean thou- 
sands of dollars to you. Write: 


BABSON’S REPORTS Ine. Dept. F-10, Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 














The value of FORBES Magazine 
to the advertiser is based upon 


its essential value to the reader. 














BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


3805. How to Prorrr THroucw Tax 
EXEMPTION: Most average investors are 
familiar with the listed securities of the 
nation’s giant corporations. But, to many, 
another kind of investment still remains 
a mystery: municipal and other types of 
tax-exempt bonds. Although these bonds 
pay relatively low interest rates, it is all 
taxfree, and highly attractive to investors 
in the higher tax brackets. This booklet 
gives a comprehensive picture of invest- 
ment in tax-exempt bonds, tells you how 


to profit through tax-exemptions (10 
pages). 
306. “PREFERENCE” vs. Fair Ptay: 


Any utility investor will spend a profitable 
few minutes reading this discussion of 
Federal power, and the tax subsidy and 
other privileges it enjoys that private util- 
ities do not. The booklet also notes that 
four-fifths of U.S. electric consumers are 
served by investor-owned companies, but 
that this group received no benefit what- 
ever from Government power facilities 
until the requirements of existing prefer- 
ence customers were completely satisfied. 
It makes stimulating reading for anyone- 
and hits close to home with important 
facts if you’re a utility investor (12 pages). 


307. Wat THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
1s Not!: In the postwar period, investors 
have probably shown more interest in 
chemical stocks than in any other industry. 
In this booklet, a vice-president of E.l 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. sheds more 
light on this exciting industry, which 
promises to grow even bigger in the years 
to come. The author briefly reviews the 
history of the industry, and then delves 
into such topics as the indispensability of 
chemicals, the competition (it’s very keen) 
and research. One particularly promising 
note: the author observes that chemistry 
must continue its push to provide more 
food for the expanding population and 
produce more controlling substances for 
insects, plant diseases, and rust and cor 
rosion (18 pages). 





808. INFORMATION . . . A SPRINGBOARD 
TO UNDERSTANDING: Published by the Ne 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce, this 
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brochure is designed to aid businessmet 
“in generating action to achieve bette 
understanding of our economic system 1 
all areas of the population. Working @ 
premise that far too many people “jus 
don’t know the facts about busines 
profits, earnings, production costs, wages, 
the Chamber suggests that sound economit 
information can be disseminated in a num 
ber of ways. Among them: discussié 
groups and forums, plant open houses, je 
career clinics, teacher workshops 
Business-College exchange programs. 
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THE FORBES INDEX 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal 
weight to five factors: 
1, How much are we producing? (FRB 
production index) 
2. How many people are working? (BLS 
non-agricultural employment) 
3. How intensively are we working? (BLS 
average weekly hours in manufacture) 
4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB 
department store sales) 
5. How much money is circulating? (FRB 
bank debits, 141 key centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of 
the dollar (1947-49=100), factors 1, 4 
and 5 for seasonal variation. 
Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on 
tentative figures for five components, all 
of which are subject to later revision.* 
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1951 1952 1953 


*Final figures for the five components (1947-4 9= 100) 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
127.6 125.4 124.9 130.0 127.0 
113.0 113.5 112.8 113.7 113.7 
101.5 101.5 101.0 100.3 100.8 
106.3 100.6 104.3 106.1 . 107.2 
131.2 137.3 122.4 136.5 138.0 





Be a EE SE A 


Jan. Feb. Mar. April May 
125.0 124.0 123.0 123.0 125.0 
109.4 108.5 108.2 110.1 109.6 
98.7 99.2 98.7 97.7 98.5 
102.9 104.1 102.1 105.7 104.7 

~ 140.3 145.0 150.0 147.5 143.0 
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tBINVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 
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It continues to be my belief that: 

1. The U.S. will not become actively 
involved in the Indo-China war. 

2. Money rates will remain low. 

3. Any decline in commodity prices 
will be small. 

4. Building construction will con- 
tinue huge for a long time. 

5. There will be a general improve- 
ment in business this fall or next year. 

6. High-grade investment common 
stocks should be confidently held. I 
hink that the yields will gradually be- 
ome very low, as in London. 

In recent years, I have frequently 
recommended Montgomery Ward. It 
Mas not done very much in the market. 
he company is the second-largest mail 
brder enterprise and one of the largest 
etail distributors of general merchan- 
lise. About two-thirds of sales are ob- 
ained from 590 stores located in 46 
states. The mail order division, with 
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Two favorite stocks 


258 sales units in 
39 states, accounts 
for the remainder. 

Both divisions 
handie virtually 
the same lines of 
merchandise. Soft 
lines account for about 38 per cent of 
sales, household furnishings 25 per 
cent, and hard goods 37 per cent. 
About 25 per cent of sales are made 
on the instalment basis. 

An export business is carried on with 
shipments mainly to Canada, Mexico, 
South America and the Far East. The 
company handles an extremely wide 
variety of goods on both cash and cred- 
it basis. 

Retail units are generally of a me- 
dium-sized style of department store, 
and the majority occupy three floors. 
Largest concentration of stores is in 
California (52), Illinois (47), Indiana 


81 










(27), Iowa (31), Kansas (28), Michi- 
gan (36), and Ohio (30). 

Three factories are owned which 
make paints, fencing, and farm equip- 
ment. Nine mail order houses are 
owned. Twenty-five stores are in owned 
buildings, with the remainder on leased 
premises. 

For quite some years, it has been felt 
that the policy pursued by the man- 
agement of the company has been too 
conservative. Its chief obsession seems 
to be the building of large’cash reserves 
and increasing its working capital. The 
aggressiveness displayed by Sears, Roe- 
buck has been lacking with regard to 
Montgomery Ward. I think that a 
change in the policies of the manage- 
ment of the company lies ahead, in the 
not-too-distant future. 

Capitalization consists of 201,000 
shares of Class “A” $7 cumulative stock 
(not callable); and 6,500,000 shares of 
common stock. Last year, the company 
sales amounted to a billion dollars. 
Cash and marketable securities in- 
creased from $51 million on January 
31, 1948, to $293 million on January 
81, 1954. During the same period, 











Low Risk Opportunities 
in FOOD STOCKS 


Bat Ana Soh can still find some excellent values in food processing stocks— 
soft drink, meat packing, flour milling, baking. They are especially interesting 
at this stage of the market when many of the more dynamic growth stocks are 
shown by their objective Value Line Ratings to be too high in terms of the 
earnings and dividends in sight this year and next. 

These companies make the fast-selling products your wife buys every day— 
brands like Chase & Sanborn, Birds Eye, Wheaties, Kraft, Spearmint, Del Monte. 
The stocks have the benefit of depression resistance, sound dividends and, in some 
cases, promising appreciation prospects. In fact, a number of dividend increases 
are + oma this year and next by the Value Line analysts who specialize in these 
stocks. 

Seven high quality stocks from this group are selected by the Value Line 
Investment Survey for appreciation and safe yield. Two are “Especially Recom- 
mended”. But the prospects for individual stocks differ widely in today’s market. 
Hence, it is no contradiction that several food processing stocks are revealed by 
the Value Line Ratings to be too high and carry “Switch” recommendations. 


The new edition of Value Line Ratings and Reports will be of special interest 
to investors seeking secure income and long-term growth at this advanced stage 
of the market. It analyzes the food processing industries, gives a full-page analysis 
of each of 54 companies, including specific earnings and dividend estimates for 
1954 and for the long term, makes specific recommendations on each stock. 


SPECIAL: Under this special introductory offer you will receive in the 
next four weeks new reports on over 200 stocks in 14 industries, including 
Oils, Railroads, Office Equipment, Metals, Tobacco, Paper and Insurance. As 
a bonus, at no extra charge, the 64-page Food issue will be sent to you at 


ence. It brings you full-page analyses of. 54 leading food industry stocks 
including: 

Armour Ceca-Cola Hershey Chocolate Standard Brands 
Best Foods Continental Baking National Biscuit Sunshine Biscuits 
Borden Corn Products Refining National Dairy Swift & Co. 
California Packing General Foods Pepsi-Cola United Fruit 
Canada Dry General Mills Pillsbury Mills Wrigley 

Clinton Foods Great Western Sugar Quaker Oats and 31 others 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


(New Subscribers only) includes 4 weekly editions of Ratings & Reports—covering 
200 stocks in 14 industries. It includes also a Special Situation Recommendation, 
Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Letters and 4 Weekly Supplements. 
(Annual) subscription $120.) 

Plus the 64-page Food Stock issue at no extra charge. 


EP. 5. 5 ce es ee. Zone 
Send $5 to Dept. FB-19 


The VALUE LINE Investment Survey 


Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & CO., Inc. 
The Value Line Survey Building 
5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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PACIFIC GAS and ELECTRIC Co. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 154 


The Board of Directors on June 16, 
1954, declared a cash dividend for the 
second quarter of the year of 55 cents 
per share upon the Company's com- 
mon capital stock. This dividend will 
be paid by check on July 15, 1954, to 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 28, 1954. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 


K. C. Curistensen, Treasurer 
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Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company today declar- 
ed a quarterly dividend of 75 cents per 
share on the outstanding capital stock 
of the Company, payable on August 
3, 1954, to holders of record at the 
close of business on July 9, 1954. 


A. M. GOTTSCHALD 
Secretary 


San Francisco, California 


May 27, 1954 




















working capital increased from $336 
million to $572 million. The cash items 
alone were equal to $45 per share on 
the common stock. Net working capi- 
tal, after allowing for the Class “A” 
stock at $100 per share, amounted to 
$85 a share. Total book value was $92 
in the early part of this year. Divi- 
dend payments for some years have 
amounted to $3 a share with the ex- 
ception of 1951, when it was $4. 

In 1946, the stock reached a high of 
104%; declined to 47% in 1948; this 
year, has ranged between 65 and 56. 
The price at this writing is 62. Earnings 
last year amounted to $6.12 a share, 
and since 1946 have averaged $8.17. 

Considering that the present yield on 
the stock is satisfactory, 4.8%, and the 
strong financial condition of the com- 
pany, as well as anticipated impreve- 
ment in earnings in the years ahead, I 
believe there is a reasonable chance of 
a substantial advance in the price of 
this stock in coming years. 

Another old-time favorite is Texas J 
Pacific Ry., which I strongly recom- 
mended in 1948, around 50. It subse- 
quently declined to 36, and scared 
many stockholders out of it; then stead- 
ily advanced to 138, last year. This 
company is located in one of the na- 
tion’s most rapidly-growing areas. It is 
completely dieselized; its operations are 
on a very efficient basis. Funded debt 
is moderate, ($76 million). Outstand- 
ing preferred stock amounts to 237,000 
shares, all owned by Missouri Pacific. 
Common stock amounts to 387,500 
shares, of which 229,500 shares, or 59.2 
per cent, are owned by Missouri Pa- 
cific. Substantial amounts of the bal- 
ance (158,000 shares) are owned by 
investment trusts. For example, the 
General American Investors Co. owned 
2,000 shares at the close of last year. 
It is obvious that the floating supply of 
the stock is very small. 

Earnings for the common stock, from 
1941 to 1953, inclusive, totaled $198 
a share, of which but $47 was paid 
out in dividends; so that $151 a share 
has been put back into the property. 

Last year, earnings amounted to 
$25.40 per share; dividend was only 
$8. While earnings will probably be 
less this year, the outlook is for sub- 
stantial earnings over a period of years 
—sufficient, in my opinion, to warrant 
considerably higher prices for the stock, 
now around $115. In addition, theré 
is always a chance that the road migh' 
eventually be merged into the reorgat 
ized Missouri Pacific. I think this stoc 
might ultimately be worth $200 pé 


share. I again recommend purchases. 


Advance release by air mail of this regu 
article will be sent to interested readé 


Forbél 


on the day of its writing. Rates on request 
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MARKET COMMENT 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 





Following up some earlier ideas 


THE June setback was of minimum ex- 
pectation proportions. It was all over 
with only about 6 million shares traded. 
That means that only about 2/10th of | 
1% of the about $ billion shares listed 
on NYSE changed hands during the 
unpleasantness. Or, put it another way, 
99.8% of all listed stocks did not change 
hands during the period while the D-J 
Industrials were dropping from 330.45 
to 315.66. The maximum decline was 
about 4.4%, cancelling out just less than 
20% of the 76.09 rise from September 
15, 1953, to June 2, 1954. Further- 
more, the comeback was entirely unor- 
thodox. Instead of “resting near the 
lows,” the list recovered practically all 
its losses in the following week. 

The immediate cause of the decline 
appears to have been the catching of 
“stop” orders placed to “protect” paper 
profits. Again it is proved that “stop” 
orders are a lot better in theory than 
in practice. Whenever you use them, 
you usually will regret it. 

To explain the recovery, I would say 
that it stemmed from greater con- 
fidence in continued peace. The Gen- 
eva Conference may have been a fail- 
ure, but it proved that our allies are 
not willing to go into any new Korea- 
type police action, at least now. The 
Geneva Conference led to a Washing- 
ton Conference further cementing the 
close relations between Great Britain 
and America; so the Soviet did not 
drive a dissenting wedge between the 
two powers most determined to main- 
tain peace and maintain a free world. 
You see I am still sticking to the idea 
that peace earnings are worth more 
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than war earnings, 
and that the big 
reason for the rise 
in stocks is the im- 
proved outlook for 
peace. You will re- 
member that I 
have been dwell- 
ing on this thought for many months, 
and that I have been definitely stub- 
born about it. 

In the January 1 issue, I suggested 
more emphasis on some higher-return 
stocks, specifically suggesting Allied 
Stores at 389 (now 46), Santa Fe at 95 
(now 110), Borg-Warner at 74 (now 
85%), Chesapeake & Ohio at 34 (now 
35), Detroit Steel Products at 22 (now 
24), -Interchemical at 25 (now $1), 
Pullman at 40 (now 52), Seaboard Air 
Line at 42 (now 57), U. S. Pipe & 
Foundry at 36 (now 48), U. S. Steel 
at 41 (now 49) and United Fruit at 
45 (now 50). I still like these stocks 
for income and moderate capital gains. 

As high-yield issues I would now add 
Timken Roller Bearing at 48. It pays 
$3 and should earn between $5 and 
$5.75 a share this year. There are no 
bonds or preferred ahead of the com- 
mon, which has paid dividends since 
1922. The return is about 7%. This anti- 
friction company is in strong financial 
position and is well managed. Partly 
because of the failure of the manage- 
ment to encourage analysts more to see 
the good points in the company, the 
stock appears to be undervalued in re- 
lation to issues of similar quality. 

Another stock which seems behind 
the parade is Kelsey-Hayes Wheel, 
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4 TRUE-GROWTH 
CANADIAN STOCKS 


Selected from the entire Canadian 
market as meeting our rigid growth 
standards: 


Stock A—In Basic industry, revolutionary 
developments ahead. 

B—Big merchandiser, with new business 
tie-up. 

C—Natural resources co., large holdings 
assure growth. 

D--Metals company, unusually diversified. 

No “glamour,” but solid firms that enable 

you to share in Canada’s tremendous 

growth without worry. Get this Special 

Report at once while these issues are still 

in good buying range. 

Also get our Soca Study on the AIR- 

CONDITIONING industry. What is its 

realistic growth potential? Get the facts 

—and don’t miss 


A NEW APPRAISAL OF 
CARRIER CORP. 


Obtain also: 1. Our remarkable 20-page 
brochure, “A Proved Method of Building 
Your Fortune Through Common Stocks.” 
It explains the most successful investment 
principle you can follow. 2. Current issue 
of our weekly 4-page bulletin “Supervised 
Growth Leaders.” 

Try the only service (Est. 1930) specializ- 
ing in selection and supervision of fast- 
growth stocks. To receive the 2 Special 
Reports, the big brochure, and current Bul- 
letin, send your name, address and $1 to: 


INVESTMENT LETTERS, Inc. 


Dept. F, 600 Griswold St., Detroit 26, Mich. 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS 


Stock Market Analysis 
Facts and Principles 
by George A. Chestnutt, Jr. 


Written as a text book of stock market 
knowledge for American Investors Service 
subscribers, this valuable new book ex- 
plains in every detail the stock and in- 
dustry group selection techniques developed 
by the author and used exclusively by 
American Investors Service. 

Filled with factual information, chart 
illustrations and helpful, money making 
advice, not only for professional tech- 
nicians, but also for the average investor. 
For your copy send $1.00 now to F-132. 


American Investors Service 
Larchmont, New York 














GRAIN 
TRADING 


pecific grain advices with exact 
nage ies stated in advance. All 
trades closed out. Advice on soy- 
beans, corn, wheat, oats, rye, lard, 
soybean oil and meal. Published 
Monday and Thursday. Air mail free 
beyond 250 miles. 


Trial sub includes booklet “Profitable 
Grain Trading,” also 8 issues of the 
letter, also seasonal trend chart on 
a grain which tends to rise at one 
season. 


New Subscribers Only 
Send $5 for Offer C-4 


NATIONAL GRAIN TRADER 
35 E. WACKER, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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The note described below has been placed privately by the undersigned 
$5,000,000 
FEDDERS-QUIGAN CORPORATION 


Note, due June 1, 1969 





CALLEN & COMPANY 


June 15, 1954 
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WILL THESE 2 “SLEEPERS” 
SOON AWAKE AND SOAR? 


- - « In big but little-known industry 
closely tied to the boom in oil, natural 
gas and chemical processing. 


High Yield, Low-Priced—Ready for Rise! 


The excitement over the big profits made in the oils and chemicals has 
temporarily pushed these 2 unique stocks aside . . . listed on N. Y. Stock 
Exch. Now at tempting prices, but not for long . . . if insiders, traders 
and investment trusts gobble them up. Massive oil developments in the 
U. S. and Canada should assure you either quick profits now or large capital 
gains and dividends over the years—as you prefer. 


Record Dividends Expected 


Early reports for the next fiscal year indicate that the dividends will yield 
well over 7% ... and in a growth stock that’s just short of sensational. 
Our exclusive Report on these 2 expanding GROWTH companies will be 
rushed to you FREE with 4 weeks’ trial subscription to the Complete 
DUVAL’S INVESTMENT CONSENSUS service (newly enlarged) including 
Duval’s Growth Stocks, Little Blue Chips, Low-Priced Speculations and all 
Special Reports for only $1. 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 
Dept. L-141, 41-43 Crescent Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Rush me Report on 2 High Yield, Low-Priced GROWTH stocks FREE with 4 weeks’ trial 
subscription to the complete DUVAL’S INVESTMENT CONSENSUS service (newly enlarged) 
for $1 (Air-Mail $1.25). New subscribers only. 
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paying $1.50 and selling around 20% 
to retum 7.3%. Earnings this year 
should be better than a year ago, per- 
haps in the $3.50 to $3.75. a share 
range. The dividend easily could be in- 
creased, now that debt has been re- 
duced. The present $1.50 rate, how- 
ever, may stand for a few more quar- 
ters. Kelsey-Hayes makes wheels for 
Fords and Chevrolets, which explains 
its better-than-industry earnings. 

I can see no reason to sell Halli- 
burton Oil Well Cementing, suggested 
at 31 on January 15 (now 44), and 
also suggested much earlier at still low- 
er prices. There is real growth in this 
company. I still like McGraw Electric, 
although it is up from around 50 to 
about 87. Seems to me this stock ought 
to sell at 100. Thompson Products, sug- 
gested at 55 on February 15 (now 68), 
still looks like an outstanding “growth” 
issue; I am keen about this company’s 
management and research; it probably 
can earn $7 or more this year. I con- 
tinue to advise avoiding Chrysler 
(around 61), and think the stock 
would be lower but for a large short 
interest. I expect Chrysler’s earnings 
this year to be disappointing, and think 
the company will have to spend a lot 
of money to get back into the Ford- 
General Motors swing, perhaps more 
money than it has thus far borrowed. 
The dividend at this $6 rate is not 
“safe.” : 

The dependability market in Out- 
board Marine & Manufacturing, sug- 
gested March 1 at 46 (now 67), is 
nothing to brag about; but the com- 
pany, as anticipated, is having a record 
year. I would not sell this specialty 
yet. Black & Decker, suggested at 40 
(now 45), probably is cheaper than 
Outboard, although not as dynamic. 

Transamerica, recommended at 26h 
on March 1 (now 38), has advanced 
rather faster than expected. It was sug- 
gested as a “have-and-hold” stock rath- 
er than a trading vehicle. This is a 
growth issue with a high life insurancé 
emphasis. Earnings will be better in 
1954 than in 1953. . . . I am not, too 
keen about keeping Sperry, suggysted 
at 55 (has been to 63, now 59), and 
would sell it on strength. I think Gen- 
eral Dynamics, mentioned: March 15 
is an overvalued stock, and woul 
sell it. : 

For long-term growth, Columbia 
Broadcasting (57) still is “ae 
Often it is a good thing to buy this 
stock in the middle of the summer 
when the television business is at its 
seasonal low. 

Clark Equipment still looks attrac- 
tive as a growth issue. . . . I expect 
American Seating, which may not make 

too inspiring a report for the first half, 
to have a wonderful third quarter and 
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earn about $4 for the year. The stock 
easily might get up around 35. Look 
out for a thin market in it at times. 
Among the more recent suggestions, 
I still like General American Transpor- 
tation (50) as an institutional quality, 


conservative issue; also Standard Oil of 


New Jersey (89). The Supreme Court’s 
gas decision has hurt Pure Oil (62) 
temporarily, but value is bound to show 
up in the long run. U. S. Foil B, sug- 


gested at 49 (now 52), still looks like 
a cheap way to buy into the growing 
aluminum industry. With the 5% stock 
dividend paid by Reynolds Metals, 
there is now about 112 shares of Rey- 
nolds Metals back of each 100 shares 
of U. S. Foil B. The Union Pacific 
(135) recommendation in the most re- 


cent issue was followed by a sharp rise; 
I would prefer not to pay more than 
140 for this excellent stock. 

Every now and then an unlisted is- 
sue looks outstanding. Puget Sound 
Power & Light, just under 30, paying 
$1.64, offers a return of around 5%. 
Earnings should show a consistent in- 
crease over a period, permitting a grad- 
ual increase in the dividend. The stock 
is a very “thick” equity, with about 60% 
of capitalization in common stock, as 
against 30% to 35% for most utilities. 
The danger of the company disappear- 
ing through PUD dismemberment or 
a merger with another company has 
just about disappeared. For one who 
is willing to accept a 54% return and 
wait patiently for a nice appreciation, 
Puget Sound Power & Light looks like 
a good stock to own. I like it better 
than any other utility, at the moment. 

Most of this issue’s column, it should 
be noted, is in the nature of follow-up 
comment. Some of the suggestions like 
Timken Roller Bearing, Kelsey-Hayes, 
Puget Sound Power & Light are new. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








Has the Market 
Been Solved 
at Last? 


You may ask this question after 

feading our BASIC report. 

‘If you are a serious investor seek- 

ing top-level market PERCEP- 

TION and guidance on the funda- 

mental forces behind money in 

markets. If you are an executive 

responsible for big money de- 

cisions, then you will find here vital 

factors that you have overlooked. 

The greater your knowledge of: 
markets the more you will appre- . 
ciate the contents. 


See our ad. on Page 37 


Our famous study on GOLD Free 
with this $1 offer. 
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FREE 


of extra cost— 


ACT NOW! 


Subscribe today and you'll 
receive, at no extra cost, 4 full 





What’s ahead NOW? 





16 pages of up-to-the-market 
advice and information for the 


shrewd and timely investor! 


YOU CAN’T STRADDLE THE MARKET! 
The Biggest Question—How Far Will They Go! 


For nine months stocks had been rising on easy money, tax cuts, beliefs that the 
business recession would soon be checked. Then the recent sell flurry hit the market! 


Financing infer a new inflationary spiral? \ a 
sharp market corrections in recent weeks caught many investors in vulnerable positions. 
Particularly hurt those who, through timidity or lack of information, were trying to 


straddle the market. As always, Fitch is firm of purpose 
Fitch states facts! 


Does Indo-China, the Defense Set-up, Stockpiling, Deficit 
Or is now the time to take profits? The 


... Fitch is not hedging .. . 


NOW, not tomorrow, not riext week, but today is the time to 


fortify your investment position with some of the best information available! 


FEATURED IN OUR MID-YEAR FORECAST: 


e 


w 


Weekly Survey plus, of course, 
the vital Mid-year FITCH 
Forecast highlighted above. 

Clip just $5 to coupon, 

Fill out—mail NOW. 


ATOMIC METALS — Uranium, Thorium, 
Beryllium, Lithium, Zirconium have blazed the 
way for new investment fortunes. The “jet age” 
metals likewise, promise tremendous growth; 
such as the “rare earths’’—titanium, cobalt, ce- 
mented carbides, high temperature refractories, 
new alloys, ‘‘man-made minerals.” We list 
“super values” in this group. 

THE BUILDING BOOM—How Long Will 
It Last? Most stocks in this group have had 
a good run-up, but there are a number which 
still look cheap . . . could be bought now for 
1954 profit build-up! 

SPECIALS AMONG THE “SPECIALTIES” 
—we have combed the list--selected: just six 
stocks poised for fast action. They are “big 
kicker” numbers! 

THE STEELS—Henceforth some steels prom- 
ise to be more ‘“‘prince” than “pauper.” New 
investment stature is emerging; higher prices— 
much higher prices seem inevitable for six 
companies! 

RAIL ROLL CALL—There are differences in 
rails! Some have a real future. Our selections 
include “Growth Rails,” “Land Play Rails,” 
“Special Situations Rails’’—all potential money- 
makers! 

AIRCRAFTS OVERBOUGHT? We advocate 
a “pick and choose’ approach—believe that a few 
are still “buys.” Jet development, helicopters, 
rockets and missiles are important factors. We 
rate 20 on relative market attractiveness, 
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eeks of the famous FITCH 


OUT-OF-FASHION BARGAINS—Here’s a 
quick run down on overlooked opportunities 
among Airlines, Textiles, Merchandisers and 
TV Stocks. 


40 STOCKS THAT SHOULD BE 
SWITCHED — Speculative situations that 
have zoomed to unwarranted levels—and sound, 
durable issues that have outpaced their earn- 
ings potentials. Check your holdings against this 
list! 


WORTH MORE DEAD THAN ALIVE— 
Handsome profits have been made in situations 
which have been selling at a big discount from 
asset values and working capital. There are 
opportunities aplenty—we select 8 as outstand- 
ing in a list of 25. 

WHAT ABOUT THE COPPERS—Lead and 
Zinc—the Aluminum Makers—Oils and _ Na- 
tural Gas? A timely check-up with pin-pointed 
comments on individual issues. 

WHICH WARRANTS NOW? Warrants 
allow dollars to work harder and faster! Per- 
centage gains have been fabulous at times . 
several warrants still look interesting to us. 
OFF-THE-BEATEN TRACK—A “look-see” 
at a number of lesser known Over-the-Counter 
situations in such dynamic fields as Atomic 
Energy and Nucleonics, Strategic Metals, Au- 
tomation and Industrial Controls, Jet Propulsion 
. . . industries that possess unlimited growth 
possibilities. 
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1954-1958 


“Here is a Positive Investment 
Program for the Years 1954-1958” 


This is the title ef a 12-page study recently prepared 
by our research department. These 12 pages may 
alter your entire investment philosophy — for the 
better. Objective of the plan is to multiply invested 
capital at least two-fold by the year 1958. 


FOR YOUR COPY — plus a Five Week iIn- 
treductory Subscription to the entire, com- 
plete Investors Research Service — CLIP 
ONE DOLLAR to this ad and mail today. 


ASK FOR REPORT F-212 


INVESTORS RESEARCH CO. 


Santa Barbara California 
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Three attractive stocks 


Tue stock market had another reaction 
last month, the kind of setback one has 
to expect after prices have been rising 
sharply and over an extended period. 
Although the sell-off looked pretty grim 
when it started, it didn’t get. momen- 
tum and by the middle of June order 
had been restored. Whether we are go- 
ing to get a full-fledged “correction” 
that would retrace one-third to two- 
thirds of the preceding advance, re- 
mains to be seen. Personally I have 
little faith in the dogmatism of market 
technicians who base their predictions 
too much on past precedents and pay 
insufficient attention to fundamental 
conditions. 

The early June sell-off did not pro- 
duce any bargains. The good invest- 
ment stocks which we would like to 
buy, yielded a few points, but not 
enough to make them much more at- 
tractive than they had been at their 
highs a few weeks ago. If you want to 
invest in General Electric it makes very 
little difference whether you pay 41 or 
88; the stock is good and desirable, but 
it isn’t “cheap” at either price. 

The investor looking for good value 
still has to leave the beaten path. Not 
that he should compromise on quality; 
it is better to pay a little too much for 
a good stock than to “invest” in securi- 
ties of questionable merit. But once 
you get away from “The Favorite 
Fifty,” the comparatively limited num- 
ber of stocks on which the pension 
funds, investment trusts and other in- 
stitutional investors are concentrating 
their continuous purchases, you are 
likely to obtain better value for your 
investment dollar. 

I am favorably impressed by the 
longer-range prospects of W. R. Grace 
which, after absorption of Davison 
Chemical, is becoming a factor of in- 
creasing importance in the agricultural 
chemical industry. This 100-year-old 
company is truly an empire with wide- 
spread trading and manufacturing in- 
terests in Latin America in additon to 
its shipping (Grace Line), banking 
(Grace Bank), air transport (Panagra) 
and various other activities in this 
country. 

By keeping out of local politics and 
by employing native management and 
capital to the greatest extent possible, 
Grace has succeeded in maintaining 
harmonious relations in the countries 
where it operates, and in avoiding most 
of the problems and difficulties which 
have made life miserable for many 
other U.S. companies doing business in 
South America. 
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Peter Grace, the 
company’s young 
and energetic 
president, has 
broadened the 
management base 
by adding such ex- 
perienced men like 
Charles E. Wilson (the former General 
Electric president) to the team. As the 
company grows and expands it is losing 
its former character of a family enter- 
prise, and the public stockholder who 
heretofore had been somewhat neg- 
lected is now receiving the attention 
and consideration he deserves. 

W. R. Grace’s chemical division will 
soon begin to contribute importantly 
to earnings. Barring unforeseen devel- 
opments, the company may earn in the 
neighborhood of $5 a share by 1955, 
which would permit dividends of $2 
to $2.50 in line with the stated policy 
of paying out about 50% of profits and 
retaining the balance to finance further 





growth. This year, dividends should § 


equal the $1.75 paid in 1953 for a 5% 
return at the present price of 35. 

Chicago Corporation is an intriguing 
situation for investors who can afford 
a normal business risk and who are will- 
ing to subordinate current income to 
the prospect of capital appreciation. 
Chicago Corp., which in recent years 
had been transformed from an invest- 
ment company to a rapidly growing 
oil and gas producing concern, recently 
acquired the Champlin Refining Co. 
and that company’s subsidiary, the 
Peppers Refining Co. This purchase at 
a reported price of around $55 million 
seems to have been an unusual bargain 
for Chicago Corp., which not only 
added well over 30,000,000 barrels of 
oil and gas equivalent to its own re 
serves and a daily production of 9,000 
bbls., but also a refinery with a 22,000- 
bbls.-a-day capacity, a distributing or 
ganization with pipelines, tank cars and 
service stations, a $20 million working 
capital plus leases on some 1,200,000 
acres on which Chicago Corp. intends 
to carry on exploratory drilling. 

What makes this acquisition so pat- 
ticularly interesting for Chicago Corp.’ 
stockholders is the management’s inten- 
tion to finance it via a long-term loan or 
debenture issue and not through issu 
ance of additional shares. Thus the 
full earning potential, after debt ser 
vice, will accrue to the common stock, 
and earnings which amounted to $1.4 
a share in 1953 could reach the $3 4 
share level within the not too distal 
future. 



















































A company: that is aggressively 
geared for growth will not become a 
liberal dividend payer until it ap- 
proaches maturity. Chicago Corp.'s 
president has indicated that an increase 
in the present 80c rate will be consid- 
ered, perhaps after the end of the year; 
but whether the stock pays 80c or $1 
or $1.20 is relatively unimportant so 
long as the values and the earning 
power are there. Now selling around 
94, the stock holds great promise for 
long-range capital appreciation. 
Commonwealth Edison, one of the 
most conservative blue chips on the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange, is now distrib- 
uting to its stockholders, in addition to 
the $1.80 dividend rate, the stock of 
its subsidiary, the Northern Illinois Gas 
Co. The first distribution of 1 share for 
each 25 shares held (to be treated as 
income) is worth about 75c per share 
of Commonwealth Edison. This brings 
total payments up to $2.55 a share for 
a yield of 6.4% at the present price of 
40—an extraordinary high return for an 
investment stock of such high quality. 
It is the company’s intention gradu- 
ally to distribute all the Northern Illi- 
nois Gas stock which has a present 
market value (after the first payment 
next month) of over $7 a share of 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 
COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 178 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.48°% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 29 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 25 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 


50 cents per share on the 
Common Stock; 


28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series; 


2842 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- 
vertible Series. 


The above dividends are pay- 
able July 31, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record July 5, 1954. 
Checks will be mailed from 
the Company's office in Los 
Angeles, July 31, 1954. 
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P.C, HALE, Treasurer 
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Commonwealth Edison. The investor, 
therefore, can expect this liberal return 
to continue for many years, unless the 
distribution is accelerated. Meanwhile, 
the earning power of Commonwealth 
Edison should build up sufficiently to 
permit a substantial increase in the 
present $1.80 cash dividend. This is a 
very sound stock; it is recommended 
for investment without reservation. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of tts writing. Rates on request. 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 





Human Conditioning in the Factory 


Written from the management view- 
point, this book gives a frank and real- 
istic analysis of the problem of adapt- 
ing of physical environment in the fac- 
tory to human needs, thus inducing 
greater efficiency, productivity, and 
worker satisfaction. “Plant improve- 
ment,” the author points out, “is 
not simply a means of ‘coddling the 
worker, as some industrialists believe. 
Because of the high cost of labor, work- 
ers should be free of distraction and 
the working operation should be sim- 
ple.” Edited by John Linchan, this re- 
port covers such topics as “Inside the 
Man Inside the Factory”; “The Integra- 
tion of Man and Machines”; “The 
Noise Problem”; “In-Plant Nutrition”; 
and “Factory Clothing.” It concludes 
with the thought that the concept of 
building the factory around the man is 
uniquely an American idea and will in- 
crease industrial productivity and, 
thereby, profits (edited by Thomas K. 
Meakin, Human Conditioning Group, 
Box 71, Cathedral Station, New York 
25, 1954, $5). 


Profits With Progress 


The United States needs new foreign 
markets and where better to find them 
than in our own hemisphere? Latin 
America is expanding and seeking new 
capital to further its development. Tak- 
ing these theses as axioms, this book 
attempts to give U.S. business a new 
slant on Latin America’s investment 
potential. The “bugaboos” attached to 
investment in our neighboring coun- 
tries, such as revolution, confiscation of 
property, difficulty of converting cur- 
rency and unsuitable labor are, the 
author claims, powerful myths which 
have held back American capital. For 
instance, confiscation of U.S. property 
is practically unknown in Latin Amer- 
ica. Until 1952, there were only two 
cases of it, both of which pertained to 
oil. In the second part of the book, the 
author surveys each country separately 
and gives a summary of the market 
potential (by Thomas A. Gaines, Latin 
American Investment Council, Stam- 
ford (Conn.), 1954, $2). 
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OF PREPARED ACTION. The 
hidden truth about the association 
of this market with the 1929 boom. 
Why inside money continues to buy 
stocks against all contrary advices. 


Only $1 
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How Fortunes Are Made 


Buy GOOD STOCKS — 
and KEEP THEM! 


We advised BUYING Reamt oe! 15 June 16 
and KEEPING 1954 
ATLANTIC REFINING aan cake $35.00 
CITIES SERVICE .... 37.75 90.60 108.75 
ee | Paver 1.50 50.00 60.00 
GOODRICH..... .00 85.00 90.75 
KIMBERLY CLARK 18.00 52.00 65.00 
UNION BAG & PAPER 22.50 45.00 53.75 
WHEELING STEEL .. 13.00 33.60 36.00 
WORTHINGTON ...... 14.00 38.00 41.50 


SUBSCRIBERS WRITE: ‘‘Since Jan. 1, 1954 to 
Mar. 26, 1954, netted $11,982.25 profit on original 
capital of $5,000. Ariz.—‘‘Friend of mine told me, 
on YOUR advice, during Dast 3 weeks, made over 
$5,000 on JULY SOYBEANS.” Call —‘‘Have taken 
thousands of dollars from market on your advice— 
believe it possible to average $1,000 month profit for 
1954.”" Mich—‘‘Followed your advice—made $3,000 
profit using small amount of money.” Fla. 


OUR SERVICE began business Feb. 1, 1928, now 
under SAME directorship —_ 
ae OF A ‘CENTURY! Our TUESDAY and 

FRIDAY letters give DEFINITE buying-selling 
advices on SOYBEANS, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, 
COTTON, STOCKS. Our motto: Make big QUICK 
profits in commodities—‘‘salt away’’ profits in -good 
sound promising stocks. 


SPECIAL "GET ACQUAINTED” OFFER 


OUR NEXT 5 MARKET LETTERS, issued TUES- 
DAY AND FRIDAY, covering all 6 markets men- 
tioned above—AIRMAIL—also our latest list of 7 
FAR - ABOVE - AVERAGE STOCKS that should 
double or triple present levels—ONLY $1. ONE 
trade could make you 100 times that. IMMEDIATE 
ACCEPTANCE. Use order form below—NOW. 


MARKET ADVISORY BUREAU 


Dept. FM, P. 0. Box 2106, Atlanta |, Ga 


Send EVERYTHING mentioned above via airmail. 
Enclosed $1 in full payment. 


























STOCKS 


WITH FIRST CLAIM 
ON PROFITS 


Do you récognize advantages of owning 
shares in DEBT-FREE companies with only 
one class of stock, ALL NET PROFITS, 
after taxes, accruing TO BENEFIT OF 
STOCK OWNERS, for dividends or future 
growth? Then you'll want FINANCIAL 
WORLD’s study of “110 STOCKS WITH 
FIRST CLAIM ON PROFITS”—all Rated 
“B” or better. Of these stocks 41 paid divi- 
dends yearly for 25 te 49 years; 60 paid 
dividends for 50 to 102 years. . .. 73 issues 
yleld 6% to 10.7%. . .. 44 recently priced 
from 25 to 50; 15 below 25. 


If you return “ad” with $2 for next five 
weekly copies of FINANCIAL WORLD you 
will also receive “110 STOCKS WITH FIRST 
CLAIM ON PROFITS,” in addition to valua- 
ble 64-page “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS 
of Listed Stocks.” Besides cond d reports 
on 1,970 stecks, this monthly pocket stock 
guide gives our EXPERT RATING on EACH 
STOCK so you can reach wiser decisions as 
to new purchases and whether to dispose of 
any stocks you now own. 


Order $2 Trial Now and we will also 
send you “104 NO-LOSS Stocks,” Long-Term 
Dividend Payers that Never Had a Deficit 
and Never Missed a Dividend in 25 to 101 
Years; and “LAGGARD AND DEFLATED 
STOCKS FACING GOOD FUTURE.” Or, 
return “ad” with $20 for yearly subscription 
($11 for six months) for complete 4-PART 
Investment Service, including extras offered 
above, PLUS Investment Advice Privilege. 
PLUS 1954-Revised “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” 
MANUAL soon as published. Money Back 
in 30 Days if not satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


51 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


PITFALLS and 
PROFITS in 
URANIUM 


To make profits in this new industry, 
you must know the risk factors .. . 
and the type of companies most 
likely to succeed. 


The Stock We Like— 


SHATTUCK DENN 
MINING 


Traded on American: Stock Exch. 


An old line, profitably operating: 
company ... now mining and ship- 
ping Uranium ore from its property 
and exploring sizeable reserves. The 
grade of Uranium ore so far has been 
unexpectedly high. This stock now 
around $8 should offer a dynamic 
speculation in Uranium with the 
advantages of marketability, seasoned 
management, ample capital. 

Our new report on Uranium and the 
exciting new developments in Shat- 
tuck Denn is yours FREE—no obli- 
gation. 














Send for Report F.S. 


GENERAL INVESTING CORP. 


80 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-5240 














Buying Depressed Stocks 





tT 


Very often the movement of the mar- 
ket is compared with the swing of a 
pendulum. In general, this is a fair 
analogy. Yet, like all general assump- 
tions, this principle can be exceedingly 
dangerous without particular modifica- 
tions. Although the over-all market will 
usually swing upward after it has 
swung down, some individual stocks 
will not swing back at all. Others will 
snap back, but not to their former 
levels. Still others will drop even 
further. 

Even when the general market is in 
the full process of making a “come- 
back” swing, circumstances within an 
individual company or industry may 
completely prevent its participating in 
this movement. Textiles, for instance, 
slid into the doldrums a few years ago. 
At that time many interested observers 
fell into the trap of interpreting this 
drop as merely the reflection of a tem- 
porary down-swing in this cyclical in- 
dustry. However, to their great disap- 
pointment, there has been no substan- 
tial recovery as yet. 

It should be clear, therefore, that all 
stocks do not conform to the pendulum 
pattern of the market. Particular cau- 
tion should be observed in buying de- 
pressed “marginal” securities simply 
on the basis of the fact that they once 
sold higher. 

On the other hand, it is quite pos- 
sible to find stocks whose particular 
circumstances permit them to swing 
back out of a temporary decline. This 
was true in the latter part of last year 
when oil securities suddenly lost favor 
and prices dropped to bargain levels 
(as compared with today’s prices). 
Within a relatively short time, how- 
ever, oils bounced back with renewed 
vigor. Cities Service, for example, 
which sold for a low of 70% in 1953, 
recently sold over 100. 

At the present time, there are several 
stocks which appear to be undergoing 
a transition from adversity to pros- 
perity. Some of these are here dis- 
cussed: 

Admiral Corporation (19) is one of 
the nation’s largest producers of tele- 
vision sets and home radios, with 
models in every price range and style. 
In recent years, Admiral has expanded 
into other appliance lines, including 
refrigerators, freezers, electric stoves, 
room air conditioners and a moisture 
conditioner. Through the years, Ad- 
miral’s excellent product reputation has 
been a major asset in enabling it to 
expand with the rapidly-growing tele- 
vision industry. Furthermore, the eom- 
pany’s entry into the manufacture of 
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1949, 
by MICHAEL KOURDAY§ “°*. 
other products is of the 
helping to broaden tie | 
its over-all opera- food, 
tion. At present, verte 
however, Admiral sales, 
is suffering from omen 
the confusion = 
caused by color tind 
TV. This has been two y 
reflected quite viv- well ' 
idly in the company’s earnings this idica 
year. In time, though, this conditiong™m * '°V' 
should correct itself and the resumption |S eff 
of the favorable earnings trend demon. the e: 
strated in the past can be expected. Atm UC'S- 
the current price for these shares, be the 
which is substantially below the high U"P!° 
of 27% reached last year, the investor "0" | 
does not assume too great a risk, in other 
line with the potential offered. Crowr 
Ashland Oil Refining (13) is a meg ib to 
dium-sized integrated oil company en- If su 
gaged chiefly in refining and market- could 
ing. The company primarily serves the Ma: 
area between the Mississippi River and domes 
the Appalachians, and from the Great Count 
Lakes to central Tennessee. Narrow Althou 
profit margins, caused by rising crude and w 
oil prices, plus substantial capital losses — 
incurred by drilling in the Sprayberrygm "0™°S 
area of Texas, have resulted in Ash- try. Sz 
land’s showing adverse earnings in the level 
last two years. However, the companygm “* P 
is now embarked on a long-range proj °'?S" 
gram which should restore its previvus industi 
earning power. Significant factors in- strikes 
clude a major expansion program tome "Stic! 
increase refinery productivity and™m Y°S. 
stepped-up oil exploratory activity. and ea 
Considering that Ashland has had an reduct 
excellent long-term record of growth, élimin: 
these shares appear to offer goodgm 200d | 
speculative appreciation prospects. tion a 
Commercial Solvents Corp. (16) P8°e 4 
manufactures a broad list of products oe . 
(numbering well over 200) including b aa 
industrial chemicals, pharmaceuticals, on 
agricultural chemicals, animal nutritiongm™ “" V'“ 
products, potable spirits, and special-fm P@"Ys 
ties. Although earnings dropped sharp "°Y ‘ 
ly in 1952, CSC made significant ™ ? ‘ 
efforts to restore profitable operations _ 
during 1953. While the company stil che 
has some distance to go, a number of =. st 
developments in progress seem to favor . 
successful results over the longer term. a . 
Important among these are the com™m. _— 
pany’s intensified research efforts, and ote 
a major expansion program at a cost (whicl 
of $25 million. These strides should - sa 
prove effective in making the com- _ 
pany’ product line more exclusive, ~ S 
thus making chemical and drug operefm "© ® 
" : - fm Search 
tions less vulnerable. In view of thi Thus” 
the common shares, which have beé ik 
selling around their low point sine in he 
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1949, seem to offer growth opportuni- 
ties. 

Crown Cork & Seal Co. (14) is one 
of the leading manufacturers of prod- 
ucts important in the packaging of 
food, beverages, etc. Crowns and clo- 
sures are the largest contributors to 
sales, followed closely by metal con- 
tainers for industrial, food and bever- 
age uses. Because earnings of the com- 
pany showed adverse results in the last 
two years, the price for these shares is 
well off former price levels. However, 
indications are that Crown will show 
a reversal in this trend as a result of 
its efforts to develop better profits from 
the excellent sales growth of its prod- 
ucts. Helping it to achieve this, will 
be the company’s attempts to eliminate 
unprofitable operations in its can divi- 
sion, plus its removal of a number of 
other costly factors. It is true that 
Crown will have to do a good-sized 
job to achieve a high level of profits. 
If successful, however, the results 
could prove extremely rewarding. 

Masonite Corp. (19) is the largest 
domestic producer of hardboard, ac- 
counting for about 80% of U.S. output. 
Although used principally for siding 
and wall paneling, the company’s prod- 
ucts have numerous applications in 
homes, stores, farms, offices and indus- 
try. Sales have benefited from the high 
level of building activity in the post- 
war period as well as from’ the in- 
creasing use of Masonite products by 
industry. Narrowing profit margins, 
strikes and higher taxes, however, have 
restricted earnings in the last few 
years. In the first half of this year, sales 
and earnings declined due to inventory 
reductions. With this factor largely 
eliminated, operations should witness a 
good recovery. In addition, construc- 
tion activity is continuing at a lively 
pace and industrial production is show- 
ing signs of recovery. Furthermore, 
Masonite is making large strides in 
broadening the market for its products. 
In view of these factors, and the com- 
pany’s leadership position, these shares, 
now selling around their lowest price 
in a decade, should prove to be an 
attractive speculation. 

Schering Corporation's (18) com- 
mon stock was first offered to the pub- 
lic in March, 1952, at a price of 17 
per share. Chaotic conditions within 
the drug industry, and the company’s 
inability to protect its patent position 
(which is now being tested in the 
4 courts), have combined to place these 
shares at their current depressed level. 
However, Schering’s excellent product 
line and its heavy emphasis on re- 
search, portend better things to come. 
Thus, without assuming too great a 
tisk, these shares should provide good 
long-term prospects. 
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1, 1955. 


There was also declared a special dividend of $1.00 
per share on the shares of Common stock payable on 
August 15, 1954 to stockholders of record at the close 


of business July 27, 1954. 


open. 


June 18, 1954 








Cf INDUSTRIES 


INCORPORATED 


The Board of Directors of QCf Industries, Incorpo- 
rated today declared, out of the earnings for the fiscal 
year ended April 30, 1954, a dividend for the year of 
7% upon the par amount of the Preferred shares out- 
standing, payable in four installments, each of 154%, 
payable respectively (1) on August 2, 1954 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business July 15, 
1954; (2) on September 15, 1954 to stockholders of 
| record at the close of business September 1, 1954; (3) 


on December 15, 1954 to stockholders of record ai the | 
close of business December 1, 1954 and (4) on March 
15, 1955 to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 1, 1955. However, if the stockholders of | 


the Company approve, on or before March 1, 1955, 
any recapitalization plan involving changes in the 
Company’s Preferred shares, the Company may, at the I 
discretion of its Board of Directors, make payment 
of all or any of such Preferred dividends at a date or 
dates earlier than those specified, to stockholders of ree- 

ord as of a date or dates earlier than those specified. 


The Board of Directors also declared four ordinary 
dividends each in the amount of 75 cents per share 
on the shares of Common stock outstanding on each 
of the record dates hereinafter set forth, payable re- 
spectively (1) on August 2, 1954 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business July 15, 1954; (2) on 
September 15, 1954 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 1, 1954; (3) on December | 
15, 1954 to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 

ness December 1, 1954 and (4) on March 15, 1955 to 
stockholders of record at the close of business March 


Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. The transfer books will remain 


New York 8, N. Y. 





C. ALLAN Fee, Secretary 























CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held today a dividend of seventy-five 
cents per share on the Ordinary Capital 
Stock was declared in respect of the 
year 1954, payable in Canadian funds on 
August 2, 1954, to shareholders of record 
at 3.30 p.m. on June 25, 1954. 

By order of the Board. 


Frederick Bramley, 
Secretary. 


Montreal, June 14, 1954. 
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THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


215th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared 
from the Accumulated Surplus 
of the Company a dividend of 
fifty cents ($.50) per share on 
the Common Stock, payable 
June 30, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness on June 14, 1954. Checks 
will be mailed. 


H. C. ALLAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Philadelphia, June 4, 1954 


























de Vegh 


Mutual Fund, Inc. 
Capital Stock 


The subscription price is the 
net asset value per share, 
without the addition of any 
sales load or commission. _ 


de Vegh 


Income Fund, Inc. 
Capital Stock 


The subscription price is the 
net asset value per share, 
without the addition of any 
sales load or commission. 


Mail the coupon below for copies 
of the Prospectuses 

















de Vegh & Company 


One Wall Street, New York 5 














































Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated, on 
June 4, 1954, declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 


60¢ per share on the 
$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock. 


$1.00 per share on the 
4% Preferred Stock. 


$1.07}, per share on 
the 4.30% Convert- 
ible Preferred Stock. 


Common Stock dividends and 
dividends on the 4% Preferred 
Stock and 4.30% Convertible 
Preferred Stock are payable 
July 1, 1954 to stockholders 
of record at the close of bus- 
iness June 17, 1954. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
June 4, 1954 


















































Your dividend netice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 



























THE FUNDS 





GROWTH GAINS 


WEN the Foreign and Colonial Gov- 
ernment Trust, one of the first of the 
modern-type investment companies, was 
founded in England 85 years ago, its 
announced objective was “to give the 
investor of moderate means the same 
advantages as the large capitalist, in 
diminishing the risk . . . by spreading 
the investment over a number of differ- 
ent stocks.” 

The aim of modern-day investment 
companies is much the same and ap- 
parently is still one that readily cap- 
tures investors’ fancies. For in the last 
13 years, notes Arthur Wiesenberger, 
senior partner in the New York Stock 
Exchange investment firm that bears 
his name, total assets of the funds have 
mushroomed from $1 to $5 billion. And 
in the last five years mutual sharehold- 
er accounts have grown at an annual 
rate of 18%, now total more than 
1,600,000. 

Like insurance men, fund salesmen 
are fabled for their endurance. But the 
growth of the funds, thinks Wiesen- 
berger, is more a tribute to the virility 
of the mutuals concept than to the ef- 
fects of hard selling, especially in view 
of the SEC’s “restrictive laws” on fund 
advertising. But most of all, says Wies- 
enberger, the mutuals’ growth has been 
sparked by a growing awareness on the 
part of investors themselves. They have 
become smart enough, he thinks, “to 
know they are not smart enough to in- 
vest successfully . . . on their own and 
are keenly aware of the need for pro- 
fessional money management.” 

The Brookings Institution stockhold- 
ers survey, however, found that only 
one in every ten investors holds a block 
of mutual stock. Wiesenberger expects 
that many more investors will “smarten 
up” in the future. Even discounting an 
accelerated growth rate, he declares 
that if the industry’s current pace holds 
steady, by 1960 it will be able to count 
three shareholders for every one now 
on the register and that annual sales 
will have swollen to $1.5 billion vs. 
last year’s $672 million. 

Bound to grow right along with the 
funds is Wiesenberger’s book, Invest- 
ment Companies, the standard refer- 
ence work in the field. The 1954 edi- 
tion, which hit the streets last month, 
in easily digested detail covers both 
closed and open end trusts, their types 
and uses, as well as some of the ad- 
vantages of mutual investing. As in 
previous years, the nub of the volume’s 
384 pages lies in the individual records 
and analyses of most of the leading 
investment companies. Among other 
things, the book offers ten-year com- 
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parisons of income return, expense 
ratios and volatility indexes. 


SAVINGS SPURT 


WueEn the New York Stock Exchange's 
Monthly Investment Plan swung into 
stride early this year, some Wall 
Streeters were inclined to sell it short. 
Mutual fundmen, however, were con- 
vinced that the plan would boost their 
sales—and apparently rightly so. Divi- 
dend Shares Inc., for instance, the 
largest of the six funds run by invest- 
ment management firm Calvin Bullock, 
last month reported that since the ad- 
vent of MIP, its systematic savings 
plan has climbed to around 15% of 
sales volume. In the first five mcnths 
of this year, the Fund’s new savings 
accounts spurted 50% ahead of last 
year. 

A broadly diversified income fund 
whose biggest holdings at year end 
were in utilities (18% of net assets), 
oils (11%), chemicals (9%) and retail 
trade (7%), Dividend Shares was one 
of the first investment companies to 
adopt a monthly savings plan. Orig- 
inally set at $50, minimum monthly 
payments were dropped to $25 last 
October when the Fund found that 
some investors were reluctant to make 
the higher payment regularly. And 
while the monthly plans are tailormade 
for the “small investor,” redemptions on 
them are running at a relatively low 
10% of total shares outstanding. These, 
however, are expected to increase as 
savings plans become still more pop- 
ular. 






COMBINATION 


Lonc in the process of piecing together 
a plan that would combine creditors 
life insurance with a periodic invest 
ment program, Putnam Fund Distribu- 
tors Inc. President G. L. Ludcke last 
month indicated he hoped to have it 
whipped into final shape “within sixty 
days.” Admitting that “the operation, 
clearance and sale” of such a package 
would at first present some problems, 
Ludcke declared that none of them is 
insurmountable. 

Other fund sponsors have been con- 
templating similar plans but have ap 
parently shelved them, though they 
give promise of further widening the 
mutuals markets. Putnam’s continuing 
interest, however, “is based upon 4 
strong conviction that . . . imsuranc 
has a definite place in periodic invest 
ment programs and when economically 
operated and prudently sold, 
prove to be exceptionally’ worthwhile 
to investors.” 
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PARTIAL LIST OF 
SUBJECTS COVERED 


Abbreviations 
Accounting 
Advertising 
Agriculture 


Aircraft 


Balances and Scales 


Banking 


Boats and Ships 
Business Law 


Ceramics 
Chemicals 


Coffee and Tea 


Coal 
Commerce 


Commodities 


Copper an 


d Brass 


Credit Bureaus 
Die Casting 
Diesel Engineering 


Electricity 
Engineering 

Engraving and Etching 
Feed and Grain 
Fibres 

Food 


Foreign Trade 
Foreign Currency 


Forestry 
Foundries 
Fuels 
Gauges 


Government Accounting 


Graphic Arts 
Guided Missles 


Hardware 


Heating and Ventilation 


Housin 
Hydraulics 
Insurance 


lron and Steel 


Jewelry 


Labor 

Legal 

Logging and Lumber 
Marketing 
Metallurgy 
Methods, Business 
Milling 

Mining 

Money 

Non-ferrous Metals 
Office Equipment 
Oil Heating 

Paints and Coatings 
Paper and Pulp 
Pensions 

Petroleum 
Photography 
Pneumatics 

Printing Industry 
Quarrying 

Railroads 

Real Estate 
Refrigeration 

Retail Trade 

Scrap Metal 

Sewage 

Ship Building 
Shipping Containers 
Soap and Detergents 
Steam Generating 
Steel 

Stock Exchanges 
Surveying 

Textiles 
Transportation 
Trucking 

Veneer and Plywood 
Waste Materials 
Weights and Measures 
Weather 

X-ray metallurgy 


PLUS: 36 PAGES OF CHARTS & TABLES 


Coins and Notes of the World; Foreign Weights and 
Measures; Weights of Materials; Foreign Trade Defini- 
tions; Conversions Factors; Squares, Cubes, Square Roots 
and Cube Roots, Units of Measurement; etc. ’ 
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45,000 Definitions 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY, which has grown greatly in size 


which clearly defines 45,000 of the most commonly used business, trade, 
legal and industrial terms in everyday English—explains thousands of 
commonly used but not always understood business abbreviations—con- 
tains thousands of definitions not found in ordinary dictionaries. 


customer means in any one of a hundred specifications he may demand 
in production, shipping, packaging, etc. “THE DICTIONARY OF 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY,” edited by practicing attorney Robert 
J. Schwartz, will give you an authoritative, clear-cut definition of 
thousands of terms you're likely to encounter while conducting your 
business affairs. It places such a wealth of information at your finger- 
tips, can save you and your associates so much time in tracking down 
exact meanings of unfamiliar business terms, that we’re certain it will 
become one of the most “thumbed” volumes in your business library. 


Use it to: 


terms used in their fields. Leaders in business and industry, govern- 
mental agencies, men of importance in the various professions—were 
approached in this regard. In addition, many reference and technical 
books and publications were searched for whatever terms they had to 
offer. Every term was carefully defined and if it qualified as to business 
usage was earmarked for the dictionary. A total of 45,000 business 
terms are included in the finished volume. 


tool. You'll kep “THF "“ICTIONARY OF BUSINESS AND IN- 
DUSTRY” within rearj: an-' refer to it constantly—your associates will 
borrow it to settle poit:'s of contention—to check on unfamiliar business 
terms which may arise 1. the course of the working day. 


and your associates so much time that you'll want extra copies for your 


staff. It’s a handy reference book which will give you authoritative, 
clear-cut definitions of any business term you're likely to encounter. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Use "THE pr se reg OF erg AND NOW 
INDUSTRY", edited by Robert J. Schwartz, for 

the next 10 days. Keep it on your desk, make ON SALE 
it accessible to your associates. If after 10 PRICE $7.95 


days, you do not agree that it's a handy, prac- 


tical business tool, return it at our expense for with Thumb Index $8.95 
full refund! 


of Business and Legal Terms 
At Your Finger Tips! 


and complexity in the past few years, at last has its own dictionary 


No fumbling in the dark, no being reasonably certain of what your 


.. Standardize business terminology throughout your organi- 
zation 


.. Help you understand. legal terms commonly used in contracts 
.. Help your secretary work more efficiently 
.. Help your salesmen talk the customer's language, in all fields 


.. Help your billing, shipping, purchasing departments avoid 
making possible costly mistakes through the misunderstand- 
ing of commonly used business terms. 





Five Years of Research— 
Only Dictionary Of Its Kind 


More than 1,000 business and trade associations were asked to supply 







































































No businessman, no business, should be without this practical working 






















































It places such a wealth of information at your fingertips, can save you 


































































































B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York I1, N. Y. 
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for full refund. (Add 3% on N.Y.C. Orders.) 
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THOUGHTS 





We must continue to hold fast to 
the conviction that the peoples and 
nations who are today not the masters 
of their own destinies shall become 
their own masters. If we do all of this, 
not belligerently, but wisely and sob- 
erly; if we remain ever watchful for a 
sign from the Soviet rulers that they 
realize that freedom is not something 
to be frightened by, but something to 
be accepted, then we may indeed, as 
these eventful coming months unfold, 
advance the hopes for peace of the 
world. —Joun Foster DULLEs. 


It is an article of faith in my creed 
to pick the man who does not take 
himself seriously, but does take his 
work seriously. —MicHaEx C. CanHILt. 


Real power has fullness and variety. 
It is not narrow like lightning, but 
broad like light. The man who truly 
and worthily excels in any one line of 
endeavor might also, under a change of 
circumstances, have excelled in some 
other line. Power is a thing of solidity 
and wholeness. 

—Roswe.. D. Hircucocx. 


A man lives not only his personal 
life as an individual but also, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the life of 
his epoch and his contemporaries. 

—THomas MANN. 


Originality is simply a pair of fresh 
eyes. —T. W. Hiccrnson. 


A powerful agent is the right word. 
Whenever we come upon one of those 
intensely right words in a book or a 
newspaper the resulting effect is physi- 
cal as well as spiritual, and electrically 
prompt. —SAMUEL CLEMENS. 


The true danger is, when liberty is 
nibbled away, for expedience, and by 
parts. —BuRKE. 


A citizen has a complex duty. He 
ought to learn to express his opinions 
and to make up his own mind on the 
principal public issues. He ought never 
to miss the ballot box. And when he 
casts his vote for somebody, he should 
weight that somebody in the scale of 
morals—which includes intellectual in- 
tegrity. —HERBERT HOOvER. 





ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


The whole art of teaching is only 
the art of awakening the natural curi- 
osity of young minds for the purpose 
of satisfying it afterwards. 

—ANATOLE FRANCE. 





EDUCATION 


The great end of education is, to 
discipline rather than to furnish 
the mind; to train it to the use 
of its own powers, rather than fill 
it with the accumulations of oth- 
ers. —TrRYON EDWArDs. 


The number of diplomas a young 
man has in his pocket, isn’t half 
as important as the amount of 
determination he has in his head. 


—B. C. Forses. 
Character development is the 
great, if not the sole, aim of edu- 
cation. —O’SHEA. 


Education is the chief defense of 
nations. —BUuRKE. 


The best education in the world 
is that got by struggling to get a 
living. —WENDELL PHILLIPs. 


Liberal education develops a 
sense of right, duty and honor; 
and more and more in the mod- 
ern world, large business rests on 
rectitude and honor as well as on 
good judgment. 

—CHARLEs W. ELIorT. 











He who establishes his argument by 
noise and command, shows that his 
reason is weak. —MONTAIGNE. 


Do not anticipate trouble, or worry 
about what may never happen. Keep 
in the sunlight. —FRANKLIN. 


Great political questions stir the 
deepest nature of one-half the nation, 
but they pass far above and over the 
heads of the other half. 


—WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Zeal for the public good is the char. 
acteristic of a man of honor and a gen- 
tleman, and must take place of pleas. 
ures, profits, and all other private grati- 
fications. Whoever wants this motive, 
is an open enemy, or an inglorious neu- 
ter to mankind, in proportion to the 






misapplied advantages with which na- j 





ture and fortune have blessed him. 
—STEELE. 







The use of a thing is only a part of 
its significance. To know anything 
thoroughly, to have the full command 
of it in all its appliances, we must 
study it on its own account, indepen- 
dently of any special application. 

ETHE. 












Valor is stability, not of arms and 
legs, but of courage and the soul. 
—MONTAIGNE. 








Obstinacy is the strength of the 
weak. Firmness founded upon prin- 
ciple, upon truth and right, order and 
law, duty and generosity, is the obsti- 
nacy of sages. —LAVATER. 










You cannot dream yourself into a 
character; you must hammer and forge 
one for yourself.—FROUDE. 







The human body is the magazine o 
inventions, the patent office, where are 
the models from which every hint is 
taken. All the tools and engines on 
earth are only extensions of its limbs 
and senses. —EMERSON. 










Today is not yesterday. We ourselves 
change. How then, can our works and 
thoughts, if they are always to be the 
fittest, continue always the same? 
Change, indeed, is painful, yet ever 
needful; and if memory have its force 
and worth, so also has hope.—CAaRLYLE. 











Apathy can only be overcome by 
enthusiasm, and enthusiasm can only 
be aroused by two things: first, an 
ideal which takes the imagination by 
storm, and, second, a definite intelli- 
gible plan for carrying that ideal into 
practice. —ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 
















More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 






















A Text... 


Sent in by Mrs. W. E. Bullock, 
Columbia, Miss. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


Show me thy faith without thy works, 
and I will show thee my faith by my 
works. 











—JaMeEs 2:18 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Many of the millions of people who travel and live 
in trailers follow a somewhat regular routine. They 
trek south for the winter, and stay put for months. 
Then they motor north to a summer place. South or 
north, they have a need for awnings. You would not 
think that there would be any special opportunity 
for improvement in awnings for trailers, yet Revere 
and an awning manufacturer found one. 

These awnings have to be demountable, storable 
in small space during transit, and of course should 
be light. An awning maker 
had been making rafters out 
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posed by wind and rain. They are much lighter, look 
much better, and the customer reports he realizes 
economies. 

An important thing to remember about this case 
is that Revere makes tube and pipe in copper and 
copper alloys, in aluminum alloys, and also electric 
welded steel tube. This presents a wide choice, and 
makes it possible for us to recommend exactly the 
metal and form that will best fulfil the needs for each 
application. Diversification of Revere Products pro- 
duces benefits for all. 

Revere not only makes 
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of steel tube, in sizes to per- 
mit telescoping to save space. 
Could we save weight with- 
out sacrificing strength by 
supplying aluminum tube? 
We knew we could, since 
there is an aluminum tube 
that is as strong as the steel 
tube that was being used. 
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aluminum tube, but also 
aluminum extruded shapes, 
forgings, electrical bar, coiled 
and flat sheet. In addition, 
copper and copper alloys in 
the same and other forms, 
plus rolled mouldings and 
lockseam tube in various 
metals and alloys. The com- 





After a careful analysis of 
the requirements, specifica- 
tions were set up, and a sample order placed. The 
specifications included not only the strength of the 
tube, but also careful control of dimensions, so the 
two sizes would mate for telescoping, with clearances 
that would be close, yet not too tight to present prob- 
lems to the trailer owner. 

The sample aluminum tube order was thoroughly 
checked in manufacture, then tested mechanically 
for strength and for ease of handling in a trailer park. 
The aluminum rafters made of this tube proved to be 
easily fabricated, and they withstood the loads im- 


























plete list of Revere Products 
takes a full page. The Revere 
policy is to collaborate as closely with customers as 
possible. Sometimes we recommend an item that will 
cost less per pound than what he has been buying. 
Sometimes we prove that paying a little more per 
pound will save important sums in processing and 
improve product life and appearance. Either way, 
we try to save money for our customers or enable 
them to make better products. Most other suppliers 
to industry have the same attitude and policy, so we 
suggest you consult with them to add their knowl- 
edge and experience to yours, for mutual advantage. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 

Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 

SEE “MEET THE PRESS” ON NBC TELEVISION, SUNDAYS 

































































































































































Are you the master of your car? 


OTORING is a favorite pastime for 

millions of Americans . . . espe- 
cially during summer when the coun- 
tryside is so inviting. However, since 
traffic is heaviest during summertime, 
long vacation trips . . . or short week- 
end drives . . . can be hazardous. 


Safety authorities say that motor- 
ing can be safer and more pleasant and 
relaxing if all drivers learn to keep 
their cars under control in varying 
road, weather and traffic conditions. 


No driver should ever “take the 
wheel”’ when preoccupied, confused or 
fatigued. When perception is dimmed, 
no one can be sure he can control his 
car. If you are planning a long vaca- 
tion tour, it is wise to keep the follow- 
ing facts in mind for your own safety 


and that of others on the road. 


The majority of accidents due to 
fatigue occur after long periods of 
driving. If long distances must be 
traveled in a day’s time, pace your- 
self to avoid getting tired. If you do 
feel tired, pull off the road and take 
a short nap. 


The competent driver always keeps 
control of his car by traveling at safe 
speeds. The rate of speed is still the 
greatest single factor in automobile 
accidents. In fact, if existing speed 
laws in every state were rigidly ob- 
served and enforced, many thousands 
of lives could be saved every year. 


For safer summer driving, here are 
other precautions to take: 


1. Follow other cars at a safe dis- 
tance. This distance, of course, should 
be increased at night or when the 
weather is bad. 


2. Always be alert for what other 
drivers may do, and try to anticipate 
their possible mistakes. 

3. Keep a sharp lookout for pedes- 
trians, especially at night and when 
passing through congested areas. 

4. Have your car regularly and thor- 
oughly checked by a competent me- 
chanic, especially before taking a long 
trip. 

If you are a relaxed and alert driver, 
and observe all traffic and safety reg- 
ulations, summer motoring can be fun. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
Please send me the free 
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